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Bistorical Magazine of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 


Volume I JUNE, 1932 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The editors are very grateful for the cordial welcome which 
has been accorded to the Magazine on its first appearance. 
Likewise for valuable suggestions for the future. It appears 
to be generally felt that the color of the cover is too “sombre”’. 
It has therefore been changed—we hope for the better. 


Judging from some letters received, there is a feeling 
that the number of pages could be increased with advantage. 
With this sentiment the editors are in hearty accord. The 


problem is purely one of cost. At the present moment the 


income from subscriptions does not meet the cost of publica- 
tion. That cost would be covered if we could obtain thirty 
additional annual subscriptions. With the aid, however, of a 
very modest advertising return, together with drawing to some 
extent on the guarantee fund, we are able to announce that 
for the remainder of this year the Magazine will be enlarged 
by sixteen pages. 


This new venture has already demonstrated one or two 
significant and interesting facts. The first is that, far more 
than any of us realized, there are many serious workers in 
the field of the history of this Church. The correspondence 
along this line is very revealing. The second fact is that, 
hitherto, these men have been handicapped for lack of oppor- 
tunity to make known the result of their research, and they 
are turning eagerly to this publication for such opportunity. 
By this means the result of research will be made available 
to church people generally and it will also be a stimulus to 
further study. 
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Reference was made in the first Number to the fact that 
there is much manuscript material available, but hitherto not 
accessible to students. This fact is illustrated in the current 
number of the Historical Magazine. The Letters of the Rev- 
erend Ebenezer Diblee form part of the Jarvis Papers which 
have recently come into possession of Professor Howard C. 
Robbins, of the General Theological Seminary. In a subsequent 
issue we hope to print a complete Bibliography of these Papers, 
which include a number of Bishop Seabury’s letters written 
during his residence in London while he was seeking consecra- 
tion at the hands of the English Bishops. They also include 
early minutes of the convention of the diocese of Connecticut 
which not only have never been printed, but the diocese itself 
did not know that they were in existence. In this connection 
attention is drawn to the article of Dr. Wyllis Rede, of Balti- 
more, outlining the extraordinary wealth of manuscript mate- 
rial contained in the Maryland Diocesan Library. 
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“LETTERS OF THE REVEREND DOCTOR EBENEZER 


DIBBLEE, OF STAMFORD, TO THE REVEREND 
DOCTOR SAMUEL PETERS, LOYALIST 
REFUGEE IN LONDON. 
1784-1793. 


( With Introduction and Notes by the Editor.) 


The Reverend Ebenezer Dibblee,! D. D. (Columbia College, 
New York), rector of St. John’s Church, Stamford, Connecti- 
cut,” is the writer of the following letters addressed to the Rev- 
erend Samuel Peters, who, at the time, was a loyalist refugee 
in London, England. 

Mr. Dibblee, son of Wakefield Dibblee, of Danbury, Con- 
necticut,* was a graduate of Yale College, and appears to have 
officiated as a Congregational preacher at Danbury, and to 
have been among the number of Puritan ministers in the colony 
of Connecticut, who joined themselves to the Church of Eng- 
land. In this connection the Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson makes 
mention of him in a letter written in 1746 to the Society for 
the Propogation of the Gospel, “I have heretofore made mention 
of Messers Dibblee and Leaming* to go for Orders’’. 

On March 25th, 1747, the “Churchwardens of St. John’s 
Church, in Stamford, Connecticut”, addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of the Society, describing the difficulties under which 
they had labored. The church was so far finished “as to be fit 
for our assembling in it”; and they were prepared to pay 
twenty pounds sterling to a minister. They had assisted Mr. 


1The name is variously spelled “Dibble, Diblee and Dibblee”. 

2The first Church of England services at Stamford were conducted 
in 1705 by the Rev. George Muirson, rector of Rye, N. Y. Mr. Muirson 
was licensed by Lord Cornbury, Governor of the Province of New York, 
to minister in the towns of Greenwich and Stamford. In 1742 the 
town granted land on which to build an Episcopal Church, the corner- 
stone being laid in 1743, and first used for worship in 1747. (Jarvis. 
Sketches of Church Life in Colonial Connecticut. New Haven, Cons. 
The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Company. 1902. P. 83ff.) 

3Wakefield Dibblee’s will was proved May 2nd, 1734. In it he 
directs his executors to pay all “ye charges which do or may arise 
on ye education of his son Ebenezer, also £30 towards furnishing him 
with books, &c. (Probate Records, Fairfield County, 1716-35, p. 263.) 

4Reverend Jeremiah Leaming. 
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Miner to go to England for Holy Orders, but he was taken pris- 
oner by the French and died in England; they had likewise as- 
sisted Mr. Isaac Brown, who, after his ordination, disappointed 
them by settling at Brookhaven. They add: 

“Since Mr. Miner’s death, we have applied ourselves to Mr. 
Ebenezer Dibble, by the advice of the Rev. Mr. Caner and 
others. This gentleman has read prayers and sermons among 
us, to our very great satisfaction, for near a year and a half, 
and being willing to go home for holy orders, and return to us 
to be our minister, we have again exerted our utmost power to 
procure a glebe, subscribed for his support annually twenty 
pounds sterling, and do assist him further to defray the expense 
of his voyage. We have applied to the Reverend Clergy to 
represent our state, who all of them approve well of Mr. Dib- 
ble, and having given him testimonials to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, we earnestly hope he may obtain holy orders, and humbly 
entreat the Venerable Society to be their missionary to us, with 
such salary as they may think fit to allow, which we hope will 
contribute to the glory of God and to the salvation of many 
poor souls; and we, your poor petitioners, as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray for the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom, by the 
extensive charity of your venerable Society. 

We are, Reverend Sir, your most obedient, &c. 


THOMAS YOUNGS, 
JOHN LLOYD, 
Churchwardens. 


And others.® 


The petition was granted by the Society and Mr. Diblee 
was ordained, presumably in London, in 1748. On his arrival 
home he writes the following letter to the Society: 


Stamford, November 14th, 1748. 


“Reverend Sir, 


I take this opportunity, the first that conveniently offers, 
to acquaint you that, by the blessing of God, Mr. Mansfield* 
and I arrived safe and in good health, at New York, the 23rd of 


5Documentary History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. CONNECTICUT. Francis L. Hawks, Wil- 
liam Stevens Perry, Editors, New York: James Pott. 1863. Vol. 1, 
pp. 233-4. 

6Reverend Richard Mansfield. 
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October, and to my mission at Stamford, on the 25th. My 
mind is impressed with a sense of the divine goodness to me 
in my voyage, through so many dangers as I have been happily 
preserved, and returned successfully to my family; and, I 
think it my duty to return my thanks to the venerable Society, 
for the expression of their favour and goodness in the reception 
I had from the honourable Board, and the charitable assist- 
ance afforded to the good and well disposed people who had so 
earnestly desired that I might be their minister, in the holy or- 
der, of the Church of England; and the Churchwardens and 
Vestry of St. John’s Church, in Stamford, desire me to return 
their very sincere and hearty thanks to the Society for their 
favour to me, and the grant of their humble request, by admit- 
ting them into the number of the Churches under the hon- 
ourable Society’s charitable protection and assistance, and par- 
ticularly for the library allowed their Church, and the pious 
tracts sent by me, to be dispersed for promoting religion and vir- 
tue among them; and ’tis a pleasure to me to acquaint the So- 
ciety, that my people have every way manifested their great sat- 
isfaction and joy at my return to them, and I have reason to 
hope that, by God’s blessing attending my honest endeavours, I 
may do much good among them, which I shall not fail to use 
my utmost application to effect, and pray God to give success. 
T have already preached at three distinct parts of my mission to 
pretty large congregations, have baptized two adult persons, 
one aged sixty-seven years, and the other above forty, and also 
five infants; have once administered the Lord’s Supper at Stam- 
ford, had but 16 communicants, but expect more at Christmas. 
I hope I may be excused for not sending a Notitia Parochialis 
at this time, not being able as yet to give itin form * * * 
I only add my humble duty to your venerable Board, with the 
earnest prayers to almighty God, to give his blessing to all 
their charitable designs, and, with much respect, beg leave to 
subscribe, as I am sincerely and heartily, 
Reverend Sir, your most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 
EBENEZER DIBLEE.' 


7Hawks and Perry, Connecticut. Vol. 1, pp. 249-50. 
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Thus began a ministry at Stamford which lasted for the long 
period of fifty-one years and was ended only by death. 
The character of that ministry may be gathered from a let- 
ter to the Society which reads as follows: 


Stamford in Connecticut, 
September 29th, 1749. 


Reverend Sir, 


I bless God that IT have not laboured among them without 
some visible success in each of the places where I have per- 
formed divine service. I preach at Horse Neck the second 
Sunday in each month, about six miles from Stamford; have 
had some converts to the Church there, and the people have 
zealously exerted themselves to build a small chapel, of about 
thirty-six feet in length and twenty-five feet in breadth, to ac- 
commodate our assembly at these times, which they have en- 
closed and glazed, and if they could be favoured with a Bible 
and Common Prayer Book for that Church, it would be a very 
welcome present, their Churchwardens having humbly desired 
me to request the same. Greenwich being not above five miles 
from Stamford, I have only occasionally officiated there upon 
week days, except two Sundays the year past; and as they have 
no settled dissenting minister among them, they have invited 
me into their meeting-house, and the inhabitants of all sorts 
generally attend Church when I preach there; and at Stamford 
there is a verv visible alteration in the temper and disposition 
of the dissenting party; in so much, that at sundry times when 
their meeting-house chanced to be destitute of a dissenting 
minister, our Church has been crowded by the attendance of 
Dissenters, and many of them cheerfully united in the serv- 
ices of our holy Church, which, together with the sundry con- 
verts already obtained, gives me great encouragement to hope, 
by the blessing of God, for abundant success in my ministry.* 


About 1750 the church at Norwalk, together with that at 
Ridgefield, was raised by the Society to the status of a Mission. 
In April, 1751, Mr. Diblee reports to the S. P. G. preaching 
at Norwalk and giving of the Communion to upwards of sixty 
persons; likewise at Ridgefield upwards of forty communicated. 


sHawks and Perry. Connecticut. Vol. 1, pp. 255-256. 
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In the letter he reports the parish at Stamford as remaining 
“in peace and unity”, and adds, “We have sundry accessions to 
the Church since my last of the 29th of September. I preached 
last Christmas to a numerous assembly ; multitudes of the Dis- 
senters came to church and behaved with great decency. Seven 
heads of families have declared conformity since my last ac- 
count, in Stamford, and some at Horse Neck and Stanwick”.® 

Mr. Diblee was an itinerant missionary. In addition to 
caring for the work at Stamford, Norwalk and Ridgefield, all 
in Connecticut, he extended his labors to Westchester County, 
New York. In his 1751 letter he writes: 

“T have complied with the request of sundry poor peo 
ple living back on the ‘oblong’, so called, a tract of land, as it 
were, lying between the governments of New York and Con- 
necticut, twenty or thirty miles. I have engaged to travel up 
amongst them the first week in May next, where there is no set- 
tled minister of any denomination among them, and I am in- 
formed, many of them are professors of our holy Church, but 
destitute of the means of salvation, and seldom have an oppor- 
tunity to devote their children to God in covenant. I have ap- 
pointed to preach at three different places that week on the 
‘oblong’.””?° 

The following year he declined an attractive offer to succeed 
Mr. Beach at Newtown and Reading. His reasons are set forth 
in a letter to the S. P. G. dated October 2nd, 1752: 

“Although the prospect of mending my living, thirty pounds 
sterling per annum, is an argument of great weight to me in 
my low circumstances, yet being assured that the ruin of this 
infant Church would be the consequence of my removal at this 
juncture, so soon after the good people, though poor, have ex- 
erted themselves in building their Church, and are just now 
exerting themselves in a great expense to finish it, having been 
obliged (by reason of the great expense in sending Mr. Minor 
home; the purchase of the glebe lot, and assisting me to go for 
holy orders) to meet in it under very indecent circumstances, 

I am resolved (in submission to the venerable Board) to a 
this advantageous offer, and rely upon God’s good providence 
to be provided for; whose honour and the interest of our holy 


®Hawks and Perry. Connecticut. Vol. 1, p. 276. 
107 bid. 
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Church, I think, will be advanced by this self-denial, as our 
enemies are ready, upon all occasions, to reproach us for show- 
ing even a necessary concern for our temporal interest, when, 
with any face, they can suggest that religion is disserved 
thereby.” 

So as the years passed this devoted missionary strengthened 
the cords of his own churches and lengthened the stakes in parts 
adjacent. In 1761 he records preaching “‘to the destitute people 
at Westchester (New York), where he had ‘a very considerable 
congregation’. The following year he officiated at the opening 
of the church at North Castle (New York) and in company 
with the Hon. St. George Talbot, a devoted layman, visited 
Bedford, Crumpund and Peekskill, returning by way of White 
Plains and Croton, all in the New York government. In each 
of these places he ‘preached a lecture’, and baptized children. 
He reported that, outside Bedford, there was no settled teacher 
of religion. He found some professors of the Church; others 
well disposed towards it, ‘but the inhabitants in general were 
much divided in their religious sentiments, and paid but little 
regard to Sundays”.*” 

Writing about this time to the S. P. G. he deplores the fact 
that “there hath not been late accessions to the Church from the 
Dissenters; the sound of the trumpet, and the alarms to war,”® 
together with a concern for the events thereof, principally en- 
gross the attention of the people”’.** 

In common with the other missionaries in Connecticut Mr. 
Dibblee felt strongly the need for a bishop to oversee the Church 
in the American colonies. Under date of October 1st, 1767, 
he writes to the S. P. G.: 

‘We cannot but flatter ourselves, that our superiors will be 
made sensible of the importance and necessity of settling an 
Episcopate in America, in regard to the interest of religion, 
the obliging their best friends, the safety and security of the 
government, when we have so powerful and reputable a body as 
the venerable board to solicit in our favour * * * and ex- 


11Hawks and Perry. Connecticut. Vol. 1, p. 297. 

12Bolton. History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
County of Westchester, from its Foundation, A. D. 1693 to A. D. 1858. 
New York: Stanford & Swords, Publishers, 1855. P. 538. 

13The reference is to what was known as “the old French war”. 

14Hawks and Perry. Connecticut, Vol. 1, p. 303. 
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tremely sorry indeed we were to find the venerable board so 
reluctant to establish any more new missions in and about New 
England, in consequence of the late clamours; whereas I think 
it impossible the present missionaries can supply the spiritual 
wants of the people.’’** 

The Declaration of the Independence of the North American 
Colonies cast its shadows before. Long before organized re- 
bellion there was long drawn-out agitation, and the Church of 
England was singled out for attack. In the course of time it 
became evident to the Connecticut missionaries that an increas- 
ingly powerful party was bent upon the severance of the ties 
which bound them to their mother country of England. Mr. 
Diblee voiced their feeling in the letter just quoted when he 
said, 

“God have mercy upon us, if the provinces here should throw 
off their connexion, dependence, and subjection to the mother 
country; for, how much soever they are divided in religious 
sentiment among themselves, yet they can unite heart and 
hand to oppose and check, if possible, the growth and progress 
of our holy Church, which, like rising Christianity, springs up 
and flourishes out of their religious confusions.”*® 

Just before the battle of Lexington he wrote: 

“We view with the deepest anxiety, affliction, and concern 
the great dangers we are in, by reason of our unhappy divis- 
ions, and the amazing height to which the unfortunate disputes 
between Great Britian and these remote provinces have arisen, 
and the baneful influence they have upon the interest of true 
religion, and the wellbeing of the Church. Our duty as minis- 
ters of religion, is now attended with peculiar difficulty; faith- 
fully to discharge the duties of our office, and yet carefully 
to avoid taking any part in these political disputes; as 
I trust my brethren in this colony have done as much as possi- 
ble, notwithstanding any representations to our prejudice to the 


isHawkins. Historical Notices of the Missions of the Church of 
England in the North American Colonies Previous to the Independence 
of the United States. London: B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 1845. 
P. 398. 

167dbid. p. 398. 
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contrary. We can only pray Almighty God, in compassion to 
our Church and nation, and the wellbeing of these provinces in 
particular, to avert these terrible calamities that are the natural 
result of such an unhappy contest with our parent State, to save 
us from the horrors of a civil war, and remove all groundless 
fears and jealousies, and whatsoever else may hinder us from 
godly union and concord." 

When the War of the Revolution did break out it had a dis- 
astrous effect on the Church in Connecticut. The Church of 
England clergy were the objects of suspicion, persecution and, 
in some cases, of actual violence and imprisonment, and added 
to all this, the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel with- 
drew its grants to the missionaries. A few of the Connecticut 
clergy removed, at the instigation of the Society, to New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia where they were liberally provided for 
and protected. Fourteen of them remained at their posts; 
among them, Ebenezer Diblee. Writing to the S. P. G. on De- 
cember 29th, 1776, the Reverend Samuel Seabury said, 

“T wish I could give the Society a more pleasing account 
of the Missionaries in Connecticut. I believe they are all either 
carried away from their cures, or confined to their houses, ex- 
cept Mr. Diblee, who is gone to Sharon to be inoculated for the 
small-pox,—possibly hoping thereby to enjoy a few weeks’ 
respite from persecution.”** 

These letters afford a graphic account of the sufferings of 
this devoted missionary, as well as a picture of the Church in 
Connecticut. Personal dangers, family troubles and stark pov- 
erty were his lot. Cut off from stated support by the S. P. G.; 
his congregation scattered and the tax for his support not levied 
from 1775 to 1783, he was haunted by the spectre of want. 
His lands were wasted; his son banished and his daughter 
driven insane through fright. Yet, through it all, he stuck to 
his post. His loyalty to the mother country and his undying 
love for the Church of England stand out conspicuously in this 
correspondence. It is clear that he cordially approved of the 
choice of Samuel Seabury as bishop, and equally clear that he 
shared the strong objections of men like Samuel Provoost to the 


i7Beardsley. History of the Church in Connecticut, Vol. 1, p. 300. 
18sHawkins. Missions of the Church of England, p. 309. 
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action of Seabury in seeking consecration at the hands of the 
non-juring ‘Bishops of Scotland. And in that attitude he was 
far from standing alone. Men who felt as he did regarded 
Seabury’s action as an act of disloyalty alike to the English 
crown and to the Church of England. 

The correspondence ends in February, 1793. Dr. Dibblee 
happily was spared to see the American Church emerge from 
her troubles. He saw the breach with Seabury healed and Con- 
necticut enter the fellowship of the dioceses. He rejoiced in 
the Constitution and Book of Common Prayer, and his declin- 
ing years were spent in peace. 

The end came in 1799. The following obituary notice ap- 
peared in The Churchman’s Magazine: 

“The Rev. Ebenezer Dibblee, D. D., was a missionary from 
the Society for the Propogation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, at Stamford in Conn., and was considered by them as 
one of their most active and zealous missionaries. He was a 
native of that State, and born at Danbury, and graduated from 
Yale in 1734. In the course of his ministry he used great dili- 
gence and fidelity, and not only served his congregation at 
Stamford to their satisfaction; but he annually visited many 
vacant parishes on weekdays, and also on Sundays as often as 
he could be spared from his people. Dr. Dibblee was a convert 
from the Congregational persuasion of religion to the Episco- 
pal Church. After he left college, he was at first licensed as 
a candidate among the Dissenters, and allowed to preach in 
their congregations. He went to England for Holy Orders in 
1747. This worthy and venerable clergyman died in the year 
1799, old and full of days, highly respected and much lamented 
by his congregations. His funeral was attended by .a large 
concourse of people, and he went to the grave like a shock of 
corn fully ripe for the garner.”?*® 


19Churchman’s Magazine, new series, Vol. 4, pp. 269-70. 
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Tue Lerrers. 


The Reverend Mr. Peters Peter’s Notation. 
Pimlico Diblee Revd. 
London. Recd Dec.7, 1784 


Answd Feb 16. 


Stamford State of 
Connecticut, September 10th, 1784. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am happy to find by your favour of the 17th of May, the 
Sunshine of Safety and security in the late Civel Tempest, hath 
not blotted out of your rememberance your aged Friend and 
Brother, whose grey hairs will go down with sorrow to the 
grave. 

Many and great, my dear friend, hath been the interposi- 
tions of Divine providence, in preserving me and my family, 
in the late troublesome times, from falling a sacrifice. 

Should I enter upon a detail of personal dangers, family 
troubles, destruction of property, Quartering of Soldiers upon 
us, laying Waste my own & Glebe lands, the attempts upon my 
life; the flight of my Sons, and a great number of my Parish- 
oners; the distresses of them that remained, and were deter- 
mined to ride out the Storm, or perish in the Ruins of the 
Church & Country; together with my being cut off from all y® 
means of my family support for 7 or eight years, except that was 
handed in, or cast into our Lap by private Charity; it would fill 
a Volume; it would amaze a disinterested and unprejudiced ob- 
server: You can form some Idea of it from a Specimen of 
Your own unhappy Experience. 

I choose to cast a Vail over, rather than, enter upon a partic- 
recital of past Occurances, many of which were a reproach 
to a Christian Name & Character, and which the best of Causes, 
Civil or Religious can never Justify. 

Nevertheless, what ever I have suffered personally or rel- 
atively; Under God, our preservation hath been owing to some 
worthy Characters, in Civil Authority, and Officers of the Mili- 
tary Line; from whom, I have received protection from Vio- 
lence, countenance and encouragement to preserve in attending 
upon the Duties of my Office, Publick and private, since the 
opening of my Ch® on Christmas, 1779; having been shut up 
from the declaration of Independency to that period. 

Great hath been the burden of Duty I have to perform in 
the decline of Life, but that uncommon share of health I have 
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a 
been favoured with hath enabled me to go through with it; and i 
the Continuance of the Venerable Societys* Charity, hath been e | 
a temporal Consolation, without which, I must have sunk un- Ph | 
der reproach. No tax hath been levied and collected for my « 
Support since 1774, in my Cure till y® present year. £50 ster- “8 
ling will not repair the Damage done to my Own and the Glebe 4 
Lands, in the destruction of Fence &c. But blessed be God, a 4% 
Remnant of the Episcopal Ch® hath been preserved; Since the aa 
Peace, it Rises and Increases in Number & Reputation; hath ok 
found favour with the Government in being, and by a late Act Le 
is placed upon a liberal and respectable Establishment, being A 


Invested with equal power & privilege with y® Presbyterian Es- 
tablished Church, for y® support of Religion the building and 
repairing of Churches, which opens a prospect to our faith of its 
future Increase; if an Episcopate may be obtained to support 
y® Credit of its Authority, Discipline, Doctrine and Uniformity, 
of which we are not without hopes. Yet the heavy and Dark 
Cloud which, in the dispensations of Providence, hangs over my 
family, oppresses my spirits. 

You complain of the Ingratitude, Cruelty and Desertion of 
Mankind; (my friend, trust in the Lord with all thine heart, 
lean not to thine own understanding, in all thy ways acknowl- 
edge him, and he will direct thy path). I hope you enjoy all 
y® favour, support and incouragement, under your happy Con- 
stitution Your Zeal & Loyalty Merits. Notwithstanding my 
age, if consistent with Duty; I would wish my Self under Royal 
Protection * * * 

Your concern for your Brethren here unprovided for by 
the Society, is gratefully acknowledged. But different Towns 
in this State may unite, as they are impowered in Law, to sup- 
port a clergyman among them, till such place can support one 
themselves. 

I thank you for the care in forwarding the last Abstracts, 
and wish to know by what Authority you intimate we may re- 
move into any Parish, upon prospect of greater usefulness, 
with the continuance of the Societys favour and Charity. Many 
passages in your letter, wants explanation, which I hope for 
in your next, hoping you will improve the Door that is opened 


for correspondence. 
Please to direct to the care of Mr. Bogardus Merchant at 


20The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
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New York. You will present my compliments of best respects 
to Mr. Hubbard * and Mr. Jarvis”*, who make honourable men- 
tion of you in their Letters to their Friends. Their Connexions 
are well. 

Brother Leaming* fixes at Stratford, to whom I wrote, to 
present your Paternal regards & blessing to your Son. 

The family Join in best wishes and Respect. Farewell 
Dear sir; Through the tender mercy of our God, may we have a 
happy meeting in the world of Spirits. 

With unfeigned Esteem, I am, Rev‘ Sir. 

Your ever Affect Brother 
and Humble Servt 


EBENEZER DIBLEE 


21The Rev. Bela Hubbard, son of Daniel and Diana Hubbard, was 
born at Guilford, Connecticut, August 27, 1739, and graduated from 
Yale in 1758, after which he passed one year at King’s College, New 
York. In 1763 he sailed for England with Abraham Jarvis, to seek 
for Holy Orders. On February 5th, 1764, he was ordered Deacon by 
Frederick Keppell, Bishop of Exeter, and was advanced to the priest- 
hood on the 19th of the same month by Charles Lyttleton, Bishop of 
Carlisle. Nine days later he was licensed to officiate in New England 
by Richard Osbaleston, Bishop of London. On his return he officiated 
at Guilford and Killingworth, Ct., till 1767, when he was appointed 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel as missionary at New 
Haven and West Haven. After 1791 he confined his labors to New 
Haven. During the Revolution he was an ardent Loyalist. In May, 
1768, he married Grace Dunbar who was born in the Island of Antigua. 
Dr. Hubbard died in New Haven on Sunday, December 6, 1812, in his 
74th year. 

22The Rev. Abraham Jarvis was born at Norwalk, Ct., May 5, 1739; 
entered Yale at the age of 18 and graduated in 1761. After officiating 
at Middletown, Ct., as lay reader he sailed with Bela Hubbard and 
was ordained with him as above. On August Ist, 1764, he became 
rector of Christ Church, Middletown, Ct., at a salary of seventy 
pounds sterling per annum. He prepared the official papers which 
Samuel Seabury carried to England seeking consecration as Bishop. 
In June, 1797, he was elected Bishop of Connecticut in succession 
to Samuel Seabury, and was consecrated at New Haven by Bishops 
White, Provoost and Bass on October — of that year. He married Ann 
Farmar, of New York, on May 26, 1766, and after her death, Lucy, 
widow of Nathaniel Lewis, of Philadelphia. Bishop Jarvis died May 
3, 1813, in his 74th year. 

23Rev. Jeremiah Leaming was born at Middletown, Ct., in 1717. 
After serving for two years as lay reader at Norwalk, Conn., he went 
to London for Holy Orders, and was appointel Schoolmaster, Catechist 
and Assistant Minister at Newport, R. I., where he remained eight 
years. The next twenty-one years were spent at Norwalk, Ct., and 
then eight years at Stratford, Ct. During the War of the Revolution 
he suffered severely, being imprisoned as a Tory. In 1783 he was 
chosen to be Bishop of Connecticut but declined, after which Samuel 
Seabury was selected. Dr. Leaming died at New Haven in September, 
1804, in his 87th year. 
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The Reverend Mr. Peters 
Pimlico Peter’s Notation. 
London. Diblee 

May 3-85 
received July 6, 85 
answd July 20 

the Edward 

Capt Coupar. Stamford State of Connecticut 

May 3, 1785 
My Dear Rev‘ Sir, 


I am happy in the receipt of your fav of Feb. 14, 1785. 
Good Sir, why do you complain of my Silence, I answered with 
Joy the first advise I received from you, not knowing, only by 
hearsay, where you were, or how to Direct to you. You’r the 
only person of the Clergy fled from these inhospitable Regions, 
Solacing in the Sunshine of Royal fav'—that hath ever tho’t 
me worthy of remembrance, neither have I troubled any one 
with a line but you, to remind them of my Existence. 

Let my Brethren answer for themselves. My unhappy Sit- 
uation in the late troublesome times, hath rendered me a 
Stranger to my Brethren here, and but seldem do I hear of what 
is planing in the Clerical Cabinet, or carrying into Execution. 

This Spring we had news of the Peace. I was in New York, 
had the pleasure to find and approve of Doctor Seabury’s inten- 
tion to go home for Episcopal Orders. By hearsay only, ex- 
cept by you, & since from Brother Hubbard** at New Haven, 
have I ever heard of the Obsticles he met with, his final Try- 
umph over all opposition, by Climbing over the Wall. . 

Let me ask you my Friend was there no other way for him 
to be Cloathed with his Pontificals but by coming in at the 
back Dore. In what Light is it viewed at Home, by the digni- 
fied in Ch® and State. Why did I say at Home, Govern' hath 
disinherited us, nevertheless I trust we of the Episcopal Ch® in 
America have many friends, who wish to serve us in our most 
important interests and Concerns. And was there no possible 
way for Doctor Seabury to obtain Consecration but in a Method 
so obnoxious to Revolutional Principles? 

Will not Government with you, the Dignified Clergy & 


2#Rev. Bela Hubbard. 
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the venerable Society”, think we are all Jacobites? I have 
no doubt of his Ecclesiastical Authority, but wish we might pre- 
serve as friends to a union, as close a Connection, and Uni- 
formity with the Chh of England, as our present disjoynted 
state will admit. 

But I am in the winter of life, Old mens Counsel is seldom 
asked, if it be, but little regarded. The cold climate of ad- 
versity in which I have long been, may make me view things in 
a wrong light, (yet) I could have wished Doctor Seabury had 
waited a little longer with faith & patience. I can see no reason 
why Government should oppose, or be unfriendly to an Ameri- 
can Episcopate in point of policy, for I am persuaded if it had 
been granted many years before the late Revolution, it would 
have been their best security against it. 

With respect to Dr. Chandler’s** Distribution of the Vol- 


untary Contributions for the suffering clergy, I never addressed 


25Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

26The Rev. Thomas Bradbury Chandler was born April 26, 1726, 
and graduated from Yale in 1745. He studied theology under the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, of Stratford, Ct., and in 1751 was ordained by the 
Bishop of London. On his return he became rector of St. John’s 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J., and labored also at Woodbridge, where his 
‘tranquility’ was disturbed because he refused his pulpit to George 
Whitefield, but reported that ‘the tumult had gradually subsided’. In 
1766 he was made a Doctor of Divinity of the University of Oxford. 
One year later he published “An Appeal to the Public in behalf of 
the Church of England in America; wherein the Origin and Nature 
of the Episcopal Office are briefly considered. Reasons for sending 
Bishops to America are assigned, the Plan on which it is provosed 
to send them is stated, and the Objections against sending them are 
obviated and confuted. With an Appendiz, wherein is given some ac- 
count of an anonymous pamphlet. Dr. Chandler’s statements were 
challenged in a pamphlet by Dr. Chauncey, of Boston. Chandler re- 
plied in 1769 with The Appeal Defended, and in 1771 with The Appeal 
Further Defended. He was an ardent Loyalist and in 1775 went to 
England, where he remained for ten years and was granted an allow- 
ance of two hundred pounds sterling annually by the British Govern- 
ment. During his residence there he appears to have been much 
consulted by the authorities of the Church of England on the affairs 
of the Church in the United States and to have raised and distributed 
a fund for the relief of the loyalist clergy. He was offered by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury the office of Bishop of Nova Seotia, the 
first colonial bishopric of the English Church, but was compelled to 
decline by reason of a cancerous affection of the face which had de- 
veloped. After the declaration of Peace, Dr. Chandler returned to his 
parish at Elizabethtown, but was unable again to officiate save at a few 
funerals and only walked abroad with a handkerchief covering his 
face. He died June 17, 1790, in his 65th year. 
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him on that Subject; nor inquired of my Brethren of their Re- 
ceipts. I received £50 comparitively with others you mention, 
a trifle, if our sufferings could be weighed in an Equal balance. 

You know the former Laws & Constitutions of this State, 
not a Rate was made up and Collected for me among my people 
from the year 1775 to 1783. Every man did what was right in 
his own eyes for the support of Religion. Fences on the Glebe- 
Lands (purchased with St. George Talbot’s*’ Benefaction, Sub- 
jected to an exorbitant interest of 7 pr Cent during his Life 
& 31% during Mrs. Goolds, but lately Dead, and for which I 
am yet greatly in arrears burnt up, lying as in common 7 or 8 
vears. £50 Sterling will not repair at present the Damages in 
Fence & render equally fit for improvement, before my Dore 
a valuable plot of three 3 acres of my own. Fences all de- 
stroyed, from 1775 to 1781 like a common, which cost me better 
than £10 Sterling to repair. Add to this the flight of my Eldest 
Son (unhappy man—would to God I had died for him) about 
Christmas 1776, his house plundered, a Wife and 5 children 
turned out and myself obliged to take them in until Spring, 
then Sent off to him. Destitute of necessary bedding and 
Cloathing, not a grandson, whom I would have kept, permitted 
to stay, the Cloathing given him taken from him. 

The Banishment of my Son Frederick in Nov" 1776 till 
Spring, then lately graduated at Kings College, New York, to 
Lebanon (with about 20 of my Parishoners chiefly heads of 
families) supported at my cost. Myself Obliged to flee in 
March 1777 to my Dauter at Sharon to be inoculated for smal 
Pox. The town then a Hospital Town, and the smal Pox 
brought in by ye return of Soldiers, prisoners at Fort Wash- 
ington. The flight of Frederick (left to take care of the family 
in my Absence) to save his life (Occasioned by ye alarm of his 
Excellencies Gen! Tryons Excursion to Danbury) to his broth- 
ers on Long Island. My Sons looking to me for Assistance, not 


27The Hon. St. George Talbot was born at Dover, England, July 25, 
1662, O. S., and came to America in the early part of the 18th Cen- 
tury. He was a vestryman of Trinity Parish, New York, from 1720 
to 1724 and became a member of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts in 1759. He took an active interest in 
Church affairs. He died on May 6, 1767, at the age of one hundred 
and five. After bequeathing sums of money to the churches at Rye, 
North Castle and Bedford, New York, the remainder of his estate 
was given to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
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daring to enter into Service wh they might have done to ad- 
vantage, in regard to my safety; cost me better than £150 ster- 
ling in Bills Drawn and privately conveyed; wanted for my 
own Support. Add to this the diminution of my Parish by the 
flight of numbers, reputable families and (best) support of the 
Chh. The Dangers attending my person. One bold attempt on 
my life being Shot at as I was going to attend a funeral. Way- 
laid and not presuming to return the same way but seldom when 
I went to attend the private Duties of my Cure. The billeting 
and Quartering of Soldiers upon me, sometimes a Company 
of a Troop of Horse, or a Militia Company, Officers and Men. 
Terrors by night and Day for fear of the Violence of Lawless 
‘Mobs & ungoverned Soldiery. The Ruin of one of my Daugh- 
ters by frights, for a long time wholly Insane; and to this Day 
not wholly recovered her former composure & tranquility. Add 
to this the Burden of Publick Duty since our Churches were 
opened (wh mine was Christmas, 1779) wh I never neglected 
within or without our Lines, when permission could be obtained 
to pass & repass; and for one or two years before the peace I 
met with less Interruption. 

T have given you some general hints, my Dear Sir, before of 
those past occurrences; and my preservation, I can ascribe to 
nothing but the providential care of Almighty God. I should 
not have troubled you again with a repitition of my past suf- 
ferings During the unhappy Contest now subsided ; were it not 
for the apparent Difference between temporal Notice 
taken of them, and the unequal distribution of publick Charity 
Designed for 'ye relief of the greatest sufferers. But I never 
petitioned, nor never will. 

But my friend, my friend, who hath not forgotten your 
Brethren in adversity—The family troubles, that dark cloud in 
the dispensation of Providence wh hangs over my head, over- 
whelms my Spirit, and will bring my Gray hairs with Sorrow 
to the Grave. 


“One trouble calls another on; and gathering o’er my Head, 
Falls 
Spouting down, till round my soul, a roar:ng Sea is Spread.” 


Blessed be God our Candlestick is not yet removed with our 
Sceptre ; I hope it will brighten up, and the very prin- 
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ciples for which it was persecuted, are now in Wisdom Adopted 
for the Support of Government in Chh and State. 

Permit me to ask a fav’ from your readiness to oblige, I re- 
pose my Confidence. A Bill for £25 Sterling, Half years 
Salary, was Drawn upon the New Treasurer of the Society 4th 
of October last in favor of Messr Reed and Bogardus, is re- 
turned protested. 

When first advised of it I was astonished, concluding the 
Society had finally Determined to withdraw their Salaries from 
such of their servants as have borne the burden & heat of the 
day. 

Their Secretary, Doctor Morice, hath opened the Secret, and 
Says the Treasurer informs him, the Bills I’ve already Drawn 
& are already accepted amonts £12, 10°" last Christmas more 
than was due to me. Be pleased, good Sir, to examine critically 
into this affair. It appears to me the error is in the Secre- 
tary: If in me, I stand Justly Corrected. 

I can have recourse back no farther than April, 1776, my 
last Draft while a Correspondence was kept open. All my Ac- 
counts & Advises to the Society are destroyed (my house having 
been searched & liable continually to be so as pretended for 
Illicit Goods) to that period. And I opened no correspond- 
ence till since the Peace. If I have drawn for more than was 
my Due it was since that period. From April 1776 to April 
1784, makes 8 years. Two of my first Bills Drawn, of £50 
each, were privately drawn for the relief of my children under 
Loyal Protection, and I cannot ascertain in whose Names they 
were drawn, my only concern was to know the Bills drawn were 
Due. I regarded not the Dates of the Bills Drawn at any time 
provided the Bills were Due. ‘Every half Year at Easter & 
Michelmastime for upwards of 20 years past hath been my 
practice to draw. Now from the minutes I have kept of 
Bills drawn since April 1776 to April 1784 are 2 of £50 in 
whose names I know not. 2 of £50 or 1 of one hundred, I think 
in favor of Nathaniel Peck of Greenwich in this State or for 
his benefit, who negociated it. 1 of £50 in favr Mr. Seabury 
Mercht in New York. 1 of £50 for Messrs. Fitch & Holly in 
Stamford. 1 of £50 in favr of Rev. Mr. Leaming, April, 1783. 
1 of £25 in favr of Mr. Thomas Ellison of New York October 
8, 1783; 1 Ditto of £25 in favr of Mr. Bogardus, April 22, 
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1784. Which makes 8 years compleat. The protested Bill in 
fav" of Mess™® Reed and Bogardus was dated 6th of October 
1784, which so far as I can see at present judge is justly Due. 
My Salary was originally Appointed to Commence from St. 
John’s Day, but between it and Easter term, was long Since 
adjusted to render half years drawing convenient. I recollect 
not that I ever Drew a Quarterly Bill of £12.10. Upon the 
Death of Mr. Palmer**, I was ordered by y® Secretary to Draw 
so far as I can recollect for that Nominal Sum, & pay it to his 
relict family. In like manner after Mr. Lamsons” Death I 
was Ordered to Draw a Bill of £25 and pay it to y® relict 
Widow & Children; I did so and took Receipts. Those Bills 
Drawn in my name possible hath Occasioned the Errors. If 
I have erred it is through Mistake not intentially. If per- 
mitted, please to examin the Treasurer’s Accounts, the Bills I 
have Drawn, the sums and in whose favor, which will Ascertain 
the matter. If I am in error I hope it will be considered as 
involuntary. 

Frederick by applying to Business upon the Island had ac- 
quired to himself in Trade as good as 6 or 700£. New York 
Money. Married an agreeable Young Lady, but a Refugee of 
no other fortune but her personal vertues; but towards the 
Close of the War, Our Whale Boat crusers found him, plund- 
ered him of all his goods, and even their Wareing Ap- 
parel. He is now in St. Johns River, at Kingston, New Bruns- 
wick. A number of Refugies are Settled there formerly of 
my Parish. He writes me ye 1st of last month, he reads Di- 
vine Service to them. Doctor Morice tells me the attention of 
the Society is turned to that Province if my Son might be ad- 
mitted to holy Orders & appointed a Missionary there I believe 
it would be highly agreeable to him, as I designed him for the 
Service of the Ch® in giving him a Collegiate education. If 


28Rev. Solomon Palmer, a graduate of Yale. Minister in South 
Litchfield, Conn., 1754-1771. Died, Nov. 1, 1771. 

29Joseph Lamson, son of William of Stratford, Conn., was born 
about 1719 and graduated from Yale in 1741. He was licensed by 
the Bishop of London, 1745, and appointed as assistant at Bedford, 
North Castle, N. Y., and Ridgefield, Conn. On his voyage to England 
for ordination he was taken prisoner by the French. About 1747 he 
took charge of Fairfield, Conn., and that year married Alethia, daugh- 
ter of Rev. James Wetmore, of Rye, N. Y. He died in 1773. 
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you can be of any Service in promoting it, it would be gratefully 
accepted. I have mentioned him to the Society * * 

Frederick is requested to take Orders and Settle among 
them. 

Doctor Seabury, our right Reverend Father in God is not 
arrived. I believe he will not be received with that [eclat], as 
if he came in at the right Dore. 

If the New England States consulted their own Interest, 
for they are such the weightiest in the American Scale, they 
would enter soon into the treaty you mention. 

With Family Compliments to You and your Daughter, with 
my prayers for the best of heaven’s blessings to attend you. 

I am Reverend Sir, 
Your unfeigned Friend 
And Affectionate Brother 
EBENEZER DIBLEE. 


The Reverend Mr. Peters Peter’s Notation. 
Pimlico Diblee Rec* 
London. March 20th, 1786 
recd June 13 


Stamford State of Connecticut 
March 20th, 1786. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your favour of the 20th of July last, I received in October. 
Upbraid me not with neglect of indifference, it will be cruel. 
It astonished and confounded me. T knew not what to say. 
When the Son of Man cometh, will he find faith in the earth ? 
I esteem you for your probity and integrity, and shall be happy 
in your future correspondence. You say what profit can I re- 
ceive from your groans and tears. Much every way. Your 
language speaks the pulse of your heart. It is no small con- 
solation that I have a Brother who regards that Apostolical pre- 
cept; Bear ve one anothers burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ. This and the consolations of Religion are my support 
in this last cloudy portion of life. I thank you for every demon- 
stration of your regards to me & my Son, and your kind en- 
deavours to serve. 

I unbosomed my troubled mind but little expected my un- 
corrected letter would have been laid before that pious, learned, 
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most charitable Body. It was wrote in the bitterness of my 
Soul. That severe rebuke of providence, (less than my defects) 
and my age, constrains me to sojourn in Mesech, and dwell in 
the tents of Kedar. What delayed my Answers to yours; 1 
could get né answer from my Son in New Brunswick, till within 
a few days. I gave him the earliest notice of my final deter- 
mination not to remove, of having recommended him to the 
Society, wishing to know if he retained his former inclination to 
enter into Orders. My advises never reached him, till mine of 
the 25th of last November—tho he had received Mr. Jarvis’ 
wrote by your kind order. ‘Till my last he flattered himself, 
I might be induced to remove; but in his letter of the 29th of 
Janr. Just received, he says, it ‘was always his wish to go into 
the service of the Church, till the unhappy disturbances between 
the Mother Country and the Colonies began. ‘The rubbers he 
met with damped his spirits, but by reading of service for the 
Chh of Kingston his inclination for the service returned. He 
laments his long necessary seperation from his Studies, the 
want of books and Cash &c. 

He hath met with a kind invitation from Doctor Morice* 
with assurances of being provided for at Kingston by the Society, 
upon recommendations in his favr & due representation of the 
propriety of Establishing a Mission there. I have just advised 
him of it, and doubt not of his resolution to go home for holy 
Orders, if he can make hts way, relying upon the good disposi- 
tion of the Society to provide for him there, or else where more 
to his advantage. My finances are so small, I cannot lend him 
that assistance I could wish. I fear he will be put to difficulty 
to make his way info holy Orders. If he goes home, you 
will be so kind as to favour him with your best advice, and 
take him under your paternal care & direction. What ever 
service you render him, it shall be gratefully accepted & re- 
warded—place it to my account. Can no charitable allowance 
be obtained, to defray the expence of his Voyage, and furnish 
him with Books?” If the Society withdraw their supporting 


soRev, Abraham Jarvis. 

31Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 

32In the roll of Missionaries of the S. P. G. the Rev. Frederick 
Dibblee is recorded as stationed at Woodstock, New Brunswick, from 
1792 to 1825. He died May 17, 1826. (Two Hundred Years of the 
8. P. G. Vol. 2, p. 866.) 
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hand from me, I must end my days in want, dishonor and con- | 


tempt. Happy for me, that the irregularity complained of in $31 

the draft of my Bills arose from former mistakes in the treas- ’ 

urer of the Society, not placing to their account the money I 

drew for Palmer & Lamson families. Doctor Morice, hath in a it 

most friendly and polite manner given me early advice of it, ‘*, 

and given me leave to draw for Seventy Pound; twenty-five of if 
i 


which I drew last Michelmas, knowing that to be due; to atone 
for my protested Bill, and wh was better than £5 New York ‘ 
Money extraordinary expense. But tas there was no error in 
my Drafts, it appears to me £75 must be my due at the closing 
my account with the Society. 

The Character you give some Gentlemen, some of whom I i 
entertained a favourable opinion, is very surprising. Their 
high opinion of themselves, I have been fully sensible; the un- 
equal distribution of the Charitable Collection for the suffering 
Clergy is amazing. I never had but fifty pounds assigned me. 
The Rebuffs the haughty, Proud, Covetous, aspiring Hiber- 
nian, Dr. I-g-l-s* hath met with, to his great mortification ; 
together with the secrets of the other characters, I wish to be let 


into the knowledge. I envy not their Wealth or Honours. It z 
is too late in life for me to wish or desire undeserved honour 
or promotion. Mr. Mansfield’s** unhappy dispute with the ey 


33The Rev. Dr. Charles Inglis, born in Ireland in 1733, was the 
loyalist rector of Trinity Church, New York, resigning his parish in 
1783 by reason of the fact that he had been attainted for treason 
by the American authorities. He was consecrated Bishop of Nova 
Scotia on August 12th, 1787, in London, being the first colonial bishop 
of the Church of England. His jurisdiction included the provinces of 
upper and lower Canada, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland and Bermuda. He died February 24, 1816, in the 
eighty-second year of his age, the fifty-eighth of his ministry, and the 
twenty-ninth of his episcopate. (Cf. Sprague, Annals of the American 
Pulpit, Vol. 5, pp. 186-191; Eaton, The Church of England in Nova 
Scotia and the Tory Clergy of the Revolution, p. 109ff.) 

34 Rev. Richard Mansfield, rector of Derby, Conn., was born in 
New Haven in 1724 and graduated from Yale in 1741. He was ordained 
in England on August 7, 1748, by Thomas Herring, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and in 1749 entered on his work at the combined parishes of 
West Haven, Waterbury, Derby and Northbury; after 1755 he ministered 
at Derby and Oxford, Conn., his ministry at Derby extending to the 
unprecedented period of seventy-two years. During the Revolution a 
warrant was issued for his arrest, but he escaped leaving behind nine 
children. He died in April, 1820, at the age of ninety-six. (Cf. 
Sprague, Annals, &c., pp. 131-34.) 
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Laights is compromised and settled by his Son. The Clergys 
neglect of the Venerable Society in their application for Dr. 
Seaburys consecration, is the height of ingratitude & unpardon- 
able. Who counselled Doct" S-b-y to that unadvised Step to ob- 
tain Episcopal Orders, I cannot learn. If my name was ex- 
hibited among the rest to the Arch Bishop, it was without my 
knowledge—I was not in their Counsels—I have no personal 
Objection to the Bishop but his coming in at the back door of 
the British Constitution, I have signified my disapprobation of, 
for which, & my neglect of a congratularly address, hath been 
Esteemed unfriendly. We are not all Jacobites, however we 
are esteemed & neglected, for I know of more than One in 
this State who had no Idea of Dr. S pursuing such a measure 
to obtain Episcopal Consecration, until it was publickley an- 
nounced, and think it hard the innocent should suffer with the 
guilty. 

But to his honour be it spoken, the Bp conducts with 
great wisdom and prudence, in the security he hath taken, of 
such as he hath ordained, of their conformity to the Liturgy 
of the Chh of England, except where it affects the civil State 
& Rulers.—and he hath appointed no other alterations in any 
part of the Service, but in praying for the Governor & Rulers 
of the State, instead of the King & Royal Family. Having 
set his foot down I hope it will remain immovable. And that 
Connecticut Episcopal Chh for the unity prosperity, increase 
of Edification of which I am deeply interested & concerned, will 
finally be placed upon as near a footing, in point of Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, Doctrine, Discipline & Worship with the Chh 
for which we retain the greatest reverence & esteem, as the 
Civil Constitutions of the respective States will admit. 

It hath been a matter of doubt with me, whether by the Revo- 
lution, we were released from all obligation in Spiritualities of 
Canonical obedience & subjection to your Chh. And if in the 
wisdom of the Gov™ in Ch" & State, it was thought unadvisable 
to consecrate Bish? S-S—Duty, Gratitude & Interest dictated 
the wisdom & prudence, till in providence an effectual door was 
opened to obtain a Bishop in a more regular way. And I feared, 
as it hath in fact proved, where the Episcopal Ch® in the United 
States looked upon themselves released from all obligations of 
Uniformity conformity and Subjection to our Mother Ch® 
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we should make wild work in reforming the Liturgy, and Set- 
ting an Ecclesiastical Polity & Constitution. Witness the late 
grand Convention® at Philadelphia last Sept. composed of Ec- 
clesiastical & Lay delegates of the Southern States.** They 
have laid it down as a fundamental principle in their new Con- 
stitution, that the Churches should be governed by such a con- 
sistery or convention; their Bishop or Bishops if they can ob- 
tain such, shall be members only ex of ficto—not president—and 
Amenable to s* convention for his conduct (a Bishop only in 
name, & do the drudgery of Ordination). In a high opinion 
of their own wisdom self sufficienty & importance, they have at 
a Jirk knocked off the Ather™ & Nicene Creeds about, & altered 
y® Apostle’s Creed, also the frequent repition of y® Lord’s 
prayer, and it is said of y* Gloria Patri. Also have altered the 
Baptismal, Matrimonial, Visitation of the Sick, € Burial Office. 
They have Ordered their new Fangled Service, or Common 
Prayer to be Printed,*" and I shall be able to give you a more 
accurate & Authentic account. What will not men do when 
loose from restraint ? 

A form of Service is printed in the Bay State with an in- 
tire exclusion of all Divine honour to the Son of God, in the 
Creeds, & all parts of the Service.** 


35The first General Convention held at Philadelphia, Sept. 27 to 
Oct. 7, 1785. 

s¢At this Convention the churches in New England were not repre- 
sented. 
87The liturgical alterations adopted by the Convention of 1785 were 
printed in what was known as “The Proposed Book”. It met with so 
much disfavor that it did not come into common use, and was super- 
seded by the Prayer Book adopted at the Convention of 1789. 

s8The reference is to the revised Prayer Book issued by King’s 
Chapel, Boston, which reflected its adoption of the Unitarian faith. 
The title page runs as follows: 
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LITURGY 
Collected Principally From The 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
For the Use of The 
FIRST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
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Together With The 
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The Crown is not only despoiled of one of its brightest 
Jewels, but the Ark of God is in the Dust! 

Our compliments wait upon Miss your admirable Daugh- 
ter & Mr. Jarvis. Tis connections are well. I have sent to 
Frederick to be delivered, or forwarded to you, Mr. Leaming’s* 
Sermon, & address of the Clergy &c to B-S at there first meet- 
ing at Middle Town. 

My prayers and best wishes attend you, 

I am, Revd Sir, with unfeigned Esteem, 
Your Most Affect Brother, in adversity, 
EBENEZER DIBLEE. 


Reverend Mr. Peters. 


Reverend Doctor Samuel Peters 


Pimlico Peter’s Notation. 
London. Diblee Revd. 
. Aug. 10, 1792 
rec. Oct. 20 


Stamford, Connecticut 
August 13, 1792. 
Reverend Dear Doctor. 

I gratefully acknowledge the favour of yours of the 18th cf 
Feb’® which came to hand the 7th of June. Too late in my 
apprehension to give you answer, expecting you were on your 
passage to your native Country. 

Last evening Mr. Samuel Jarvis communicated the advice 
he just received from you dated in May, intimating your Stay 
in London till some time in Sept'—This prompts me to thank 
you for the agreeable advice you gave me of the Arch-B”® gra- 
cious goodness in allotting me the gratuity of £40, &. I re- 
ceived advice also of this from Doctor Morice Dated the 7th of 
March, Authorising me to draw upon him for said benefaction, 
which I have accordingly done; Mr. Bates not desiring my 
Bill, & unwilling to pay for it, until he could get a letter to you, 
& advise of its acceptance; which he judges improbably, & 
would be too late. 

For every instance of your humanity, brotherly love, fellow 
feeling, Services &c, may God reward you Seven fold into your 


s9Rev. Jeremiah Leaming. 
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bosom. God grant I may live to See you before we meet in the 
world of Spirits.— 

Family troubles remain; tho I thank God, alleviated in 
some measure. My daughter Polly is more composed, tho not 
wholly restored to a State of tranquility. She was the most 
melancholy unhappy object you ever saw the last year. Mrs. 
Diblee, by Sickness, Age & family troubles, is quite an invalid. 
Uncommon health I am favoured with, & persevere in my course 
of publick Duty, but the Shadows of the evening are fast ap- 
proaching. 

Mr. Jarvis will advise you of his brother & Lady’s Safe ar- 
rival at Mont Real &c. I must again advise you of Sally Thorps 
Marriagle (agreeable to her friends) to Elisha Leeds, son to Is- 
rael Leeds deceased, of her having a Daughter; please to notice 
it to her Father & Brother ; Suspecting, from your mentioning of 
her, you have not received advice I gave you of it, above a year 
past. She remembers your promise. My best respects wait 
upon Henry Lloyd Esq., & his Lady. God bless them & grant 
of his unmerited grace, they may go down to the grave in peace, 
& receive the reward of their exemplary virtue, piety & Charity. 
I should have long since wrote to him, & endeavoured to have re- 
moved any unfavorable impressions he might have received of 
me or my Ch®"—(Slowly but gradually rising out of its ruins, 
& the Ch" it Self nedding to ruin, now thoroughly & decently 
repaired) tending sooner or later to obstruct his intended bene- 
faction to a Ch® first founded & encouraged by his Patronage: 
But it was too tender a point. I had rather Suffer my Self in 
his estimation than hurt his feelings. Off Public intelligence, 
I find you know everything here better than I can advise you. 
God bless you, my Rev’ Dear Sir—Prosper your intended Voy- 
age; this is the (sincere) wish & fervent prayer of your 

Most Affect friend & Broth’ in Christ 


EBENEZER DIBLEE. 


N. B. I am not allowed time to copy or correct; you must 
accept of this as you find it. My Son Frederick—New Bruns- 
wick—was admitted to Deacons Orders last Octob"—was to be 
Ordained Priest 15th instant, or meet the Bishop at St. John’s 
for that purpose. 

Rev. Doctor Peters. 
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Reverend Doctor Samuel Peters, 


Grosvenor Square, Pimlico. Peter’s Notation. 
London. Diblee Rev4 
5 Feby, 1793 
rec? April 18 


Ans* June 93 
Stamford State of Connecticut 
Feb. 5, 1793. 
Reverend dearly beloved Sir, 

I lately received a kind letter from Henry Lloyd Esq in 
which he Speaks most respectfully of you, and of your benevo- 
lent disposition & kind Services to me—Believe me, it will ever 
be had in grateful remembrance. He makes no mention of his 
once intended benefaction of a valuable Library to this Ch" 
of which I hoped to see the completion; and a Select number 
given for the use & Benefit of the Rector of St. John’s Ch" 
for the time being upon Divinity. 

Having long experience the adverse Dispensations of provi- 
dence, in family troubles; alleviated, but not wholly removed, 
I most heartily compassionate his aged afflicted brother, in 
the late death of his Son John Lloyd, and Son in law Doctor 
Coggiel. I thank God, my unhappy Dauter remains better, 
but greatly deranged & discomposed in her mind. I fear will 
ever remain so. 

In a late Convention of the Bishops, Clerical & Lay Dele- 
gates of the United States; a happy Coalition among the Bish- 
ops took place Through Bishop Seabury’s wise & prudent 
conduct, ail contention for primacy or precedency is laid aside. 
A happy ‘union we hope will succeed. The new Service* is 
generally adopted in the States, & complied with for peace & 
unity sake; altho the omissions & verbal alterations, will never 
be agreeable to the old Tory Church men. We hope the de- 
fects in Government will be rectified in a future Convention, 
& the Church restored to its primitive purity & Episcopal form 
of Government. Brother Sayer,** thro an intemperate Zeal, & 


40The Prayer Book of 1789. 

41James Sayre, a Scotchman by birth, graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1765 and became missionary at Stratford, Conn. 
While settled there he protested against the Prayer Book adopted in 
1789 and refused to use it in his parish. In consequence he fell 
under the ecclesiastical ban and is believed to have entered the minis- 
try of another religious denomination. It is said that “actual in- 
sanity” was the cause of his death in 1798. (Cf. Beardsley, History 
of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, Vol. 1, p. 421ff.) 
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imprudent conduct, towards the Bishop & his brethren, hath - 
left; & how he will Dispose of himself & his future Services, tr: 
I am not advised. He hath Sounded an alarm of herisy & ‘7 
levelled his artillery against the impiety & irreligion of the day 
he would have been more serviceable to the true interest of Re- } 
ligion. For Sectaries of all Denominations abound; Infi- 

delity & Disrespect to all Religion & contempt of all Ecclesias- i 
tical Authority; and that it matters not what religious profes- i 


sion a man is of, provided he is a good Citizen; is the prevail- i 
ing Spirit & temper of the Day. We shall soon be as thorough ‘ 
paced Republicans in Church as in State. The best Preacher, ; 
is the best Minister, let him be of what Ch® & Denomination so ‘él 


ever. The Ch® begins to catch the contagion, and if the laws 
in this State for the Support of a public Religion are once abol- ae 
ished, as we have reason to fear, both Ch® & Presbyterians will 
be in an unhappy case. I hope your Government in the Ch® 
& State stands firm, notwithstanding, our Newspaper [reports] 
of its tottering State. France hath received the reward of their uf 
perfidy, in full measure, pressed down, & running over. 

I thank you for your remembrance of me in your letter to 
Mr. Sam! Jarvis, communicated yesterday. The kind Serv- 
ices you have rendered me, will ever be remembered with 
gratitude. From the goodness of your heart I hope for the con- 
tinuance of your influence in my favour. I condole with you 
in the loss of your Grandson, Mr. Jarvis eldest Son, of which 
I trust you have been advised. 

Concerning Mr. Thorp’s Daughter Sally, in your letter of 
the 25th of July, 1790; you was pleased to say, “If Mr. Thorp’s 
daughter maries according to your liking, I will give her a new 
gown &c”. I marryd her the 27 Jan™ 1791 to Elisha Leeds, a 
reputable, Sober industrious young man & Christened a Daugh- 
ter of hers, Decemb™ following. 

With every sentiment of Respect & Esteem to your self, to 
the most worthy Henry Lloyd Esq. & Lady, and the Venerable 
Doctor Breynton, recommending you all to the blessing & pro- 
tection of Almighty God. I am in the bond of love & charity. 

Your ever most Affectionate Brother 
faithful friend & Humble Serv 
EBENEZER DIBLEE. 
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The Rev’ Doctor Peters 

When shall we see him, 

and honored with the Mitre ? 

Note. 
At the foot of this letter and in the handwriting of Dr. Pe 
ters are these words: 
“Sent two Gowns to Sally Leeds. 
16 July, 1793. 
S. Peters.” 


Tue Reverenp Doctor Samvuet Perers,*? to whom these 
letters were addressed, was a notorious character. The son of 
John Veters, he was born at Hebron, Connecticut, on November 
20th, 1735, and graduated from Yale in 1757. After a course 
of private theological study he was sent over to Fngland for 
Holy Orders by the church at Hebron.** He was the fourth 
candidate for orders sent by this parish. The first was lost at 
sea; the second died on his homeward journey; the third was 
captured by the French, imprisoned in Bayonne castle and 
there died. 


Peters himself contracted smallpox during his stay in Lon- 
don and came near to death. Upon his recovery he was or- 
dained deacon and priest in 1759 and appointed missionary at 
Hebron where he ministered for fourteen years. Sometime 
after his return he wrote the S. P. C. saying: 

“The people belonging to the Church at Hebron seem re- 
ligiously attentive to my instructions, and desire me, in their 
behalf, to say they return all thanks that hearts filled with grati- 
tude are able, to you and to the honourable Society for your 
gracious notice in sending them their desire in a worthy Mis- 
sionary; and, to enlarge their minds and fit them for a better 


42He was registered at Yale as Samuel] Andrew Peters. 

43Hebron was settled in 1704, and in 1716 was authorized by the 
General Court “to gather a church and ordain an orthodox minister 
among them’. The building of an Episcopal church was begun in 
1735, but the structure was not completed until 1766. The work was 
carried on under the supervision of the Rev. Samuel Seabury, S. P. G. 
missionary at New London who reported in 1736 that his success was 
“something remarkable at Hebron”, twenty families professing ad- 
herence to the Chureh of England. 
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world, a number of books also, which (by God’s blessing) shall 
meet with their desired effect.’’** 

The greater part of his ministerial life at Hebron was une 
ventful. It was said of him that as a “preacher, he held a highly 
respectable rank ; his sermons were written with care, and deliv- 
ered in a manly and impressive manner”. 

Writing in 1857 the Reverend A. B. Chapin said, “Mr. Pe- 
ters, during the period of his ministry in Connecticut, was re- 
garded by his brethren as a well disposed but ambitious man; 
apt to be rash, inclined to be dogmatic, and remarkably given to 
embellishment in all his statements”.** 

Notwithstanding these faults, Peters appears to have been 
a devoted itinerant missionary. In 1768 he spent several weeks 
in visiting scattered settlements in Vermont, preaching every 
other day. According to his own statement in his Life of Dr. 
Hugh Peters, he baptized nearly twelve hundred adults and 
children on this journey. Two years later he extended his visi- 
tation to the northern parts, including New Hampshire, which 
then had but one parish at Portsmouth. Of this tour he writes 
the S. P. G., 

“Upon the 10th of September I left Hebron, taking my 
clerk with me. We arrived among the poor immigrants 
upon the 16th of said month. The bank of the west side of 
the river is in the Government of ‘New York, lately taken off 
from the New Hampshire Government—a territory now suffi- 
cient for two large counties, viz. Cumberland and Gloucester; 
the latter having only one Independent teacher, (poor enough), 
the former without any kind of teachers. Yet in both counties 
are several thousand souls, who live without means of grace, 
destitute of knowledge, laden down with ignorance and covered 
with poverty. On the east side of the River are many many 
settlements begun, whose inhabitants much resemble their neigh- 
bours in every uncomfortable property. Among these people 
I spent four weeks, travelling from place to place, preaching 
and baptizing, the people being careful to attend Divine Serv- 


44Beardsley. History of the Church in Connecticut. Vol. 1, pp. 
207-8. 

45Sprague. Annals of the American Pulpit: Or Commemorative 
Notices of Distinguished American Clergymen of Various Denomina- 
tions, €c. Vol. 5, p. 195. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 
Broadway. 1859. 
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ice; many waiting for a Clergyman to reside among them; 
viz. in the towns of Claremont, Strafford, Thetford, Moretown, 
Windsor, and Orford, Haverhill, and being so nigh one another 
that one Clergyman might accommodate the whole. In October 
I travelled west from the River in a pathless wilderness, by 
trees marked and by the compass, and crossed the Green Moun- 
tains. On the West of this mountain are the towns of Windsor 
(Manchester), and Arlington, &c. Here are a number of very 
serious Churchmen: with them I tarried three days, preached 
and baptized, and was much pleased with their rubrical devo- 
tion and zeal for religion, which is owing much to Capt. Hawley, 
a worthy, good man. On this occasion I baptized 35 infants 
and buried one, preached as often as every other day, travelled 
700 Or 800 miles in a way so uneven that I was in peril oft.’’** 

It is stated in The Churchman’s Magazine for August, 1805, 
that Mr. Peters organized the parish at Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, about the year 1771.** It was this parish which later gave 
Philander Chase to the ministry of the Church, 

The War of the Revolution brought the ministry of Dr. 
Peters in Hebron to an abrupt and violent close. His manner 
of life and his amazing indiscretions of speech alike incurred 
the bitter hostility of the people in his native town. Writing in 
1853, his uncle, Dr. John S. Peters, governor of Vermont, said 
of him: ‘He loved Kings, admired the British Government, and 
revered the heirachy. He aped the style of an English noble- 
man—built his house in a forest, kept his coach, and looked with 
some degree of scorn upon republicans”.“* This did not com- 
mend itself to the Connecticut Whigs, but added to this, his in- 
tercepted correspondence with English friends on the political 
situation brought about serious trouble. Some of his letters 
were published with caustic comments and his house was 
searched by a mob. A second and more hostile mob visited his 
house and found kim fully arrayed in his clerical vestments. 
These they tore into ribbons and carried him to the public 
square. In order to escape tar and feathers he read from a 
horse-block a public confession prepared by his foes. Shortly 


46Batchelder, History of the Eastern Diocese. Vol. 1, pp. 175-6. 
Claremont, N. H. The Claremont Manufacturing Company, Church 
Printers. 1876. 

47The Churchman’s Magazine. Vol. 2, No. 8, p. 177. 

4sSprague. Annals of the American Pulpit, Vol. 5, p. 194. 
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afterwards, hearing that another mob was gathering, he es- 
caped and made his way to Boston. The records of the S. P. G. 
state that “the Rev. S. Peters of Hebron left his Mission to 
avoid the fury of an outrageous multitude, who, after the most 
inhuman treatment of him, still threatened his life’’.*® From 
Boston he sent a characteristically fanciful letter to his mother, 
which was intercepted announcing that “Six regiments are now 
coming from England, and sundry men of war; so soon as they 
come hanging work will go on and destruction will first attend 
the sea port towns; the lintel sprinkled and the side posts will 
preserve the faithful’. 

In October he sailed for England. Shortly after his ar- 
rival he was granted a pension by the British government and 
obtained a grant in compensation of his monetary losses as a 
loyalist. In 1781 he published A General History of Connec- 
ticut, by a Gentleman of the Province—a volume conspicuous 
for its inaccuracies. This he followed by The History of the 
Rev. Hugh Peters, M. A., Arch-Intendant of the Prerogative 
Court of Doctor’s Commons. In later life he also published a 
short History of Hebron. The tradition that he invented the 
Blue Laws of Connecticut has no foundation in fact. The laws 
were in common use before he was born. 

So far as is known, Dr. Peters never exercised his minis- 
try during the many years of his residence in London, and this 
was, in part, a determining factor in the refusal of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to consecrate him as Bishop of Vermont. 
At the same time, he appears to have been regarded by the En- 
glish eccleiastical authorities as in some sense representing the 
Church in the American colonies. There is ample evidence 
that from time to time he was consulted by the Archbishop and 
the Bishop of London, and he had a keen understanding of the 
political situation as it affected the Church in America. Sea- 
bury consulted with him during his stay in London, as did Dr. 
Myles Cooper, and Jeremiah Leaming, of Connecticut. 

Distressing as was his conduct in later days, it is well to 


49Two Hundred Years of the 8. P. G. An Historical Account of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701- 
1900. By C. F. Pascoe. London: 1901. Vol. 1, p. 48. 

soBeardsley, History of the Church in Connecticut, Vol. 1, p. 307. 
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remember that Dr. Peters rendered signal service to the church 
in Connecticut in the hour of her greatest need. 

On September 19, 1793, the Reverend Doctor Edward Bass, 
of Massachusetts, was elected Bishop of Vermont. The record 
of the convention which met at Pawlet runs: “Voted to elect 
the Reverend Doctor Edward Bass, Rector of Newburyport, to 
be Bishop of this State’”’.°' Dr. Bass accepted the election “pro- 
vided they do not require my constant residence”. No immedi- 
ate steps were taken for his consecration, which in any case 
would been impossible inasmuch as Vermont was not at that 
time in union with the General Convention. 

On the 27th day of February following a special conven- 
tion was convened at Manchester. On that occasion Dr. Samuel 
Peters was nominated as bishop by one of his relatives and was 
duly elected, though not without opposition. Colonel John A. 
Graham, of Rutland, Vermont, was deputed to go to England 
as agent of the diocese and secure the consecration of Dr. Pe- 
ters by the English bishops. In the Life of Hugh Peters (writ- 
ten by Dr. Peters) there is a curious statement concerning this 
election. It reads, “After the Revolutionary War, the Episco- 
palians who had settled in the State of Vermont, with the 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Puritans, unanimously elected 
the Rev. Samuel Peters, LL. D., their Bishop, and invited him 
to accept the office and return to his native country”.*? Un- 
der date of July 17, 1794, Dr. Peters wrote from London ac- 
cepting his election. He pointed out, however, that in the event 
of his consecration, his pension would cease, and inasmuch as 
he had lost his private means he would be dependent upon the 
Church in Vermont to maintain the dignity and hospitality of 
the episcopate; “lest my reputation and the fashion of religion 
dwindle away through my poverty in the highest office of Christ’s 
Church”.°* On the same date Peters addressed a letter “To 
the Churches of Christ spread abroad in the State of Vermont, 
mercy, peace and love be multiplied: 


51The Documentary History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocese of Vermont, from the Year 1790 to 1832, inclusive. New 
York: Pott & Amery:—Cooper Union. 1870, p. 16. 

527bid p. 26. 

53Documentary History of the Church in Vermont, p. 27. 
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Until I come, give attendance to reading, prayer and faith. 
When present with you, by the grace of God, I will lead you 
through the wilderness of life, up to a world that knows no sor- 
row. I will guide you with mine eye, and feed your lambs and 
sheep with bread more durable than the everlasting hill. 

While absent from you in body, I am present with you in 
mind, thanking God always in every prayer of mine, and mak- 
ing request with joy for your fellowship in the Gospel of His 
Son ; that you may be of good cheer, and overcome a world yield- 
ing no content, the only wealth of man; and that you may know 
how to be abased, and how to abound; every where and in all 
things to be instructed to obey the laws of Christ. 

The spirit which heals all our infirmities, no doubt led you 
to glorify God in me, when you appointed the least of all saints 
to fill the highest station in the Church of Jesus Christ; duty 
and inclination (with feeble blood flowing in my veins) in- 
spire my soul to seek and do you good in that sacred office to 
which you have invited me; being confident that you will receive 
me with all gladness, and hold me in reputation for the work 
of Christ, which brought me near to death, and shall finally 
make you my glory and joy. 

Your preferring me to my superiors, both in gidinn and 
literary attainments, honours me most unexpectedly and de- 
mands my best returns of gratitude and labours of love. 

Should Providence conduct me over the dangers of the sea 
to my native shore, and give me the blessing of seeing again 
my long absent friends, I shall rejoice as Simeon did at his 
vision, and with him say, ‘Lord, now let me depart in peace— 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation’. Though I may blush 
when you discover my improvements not adequate to your ex- 
pectations and my opportunities in this Isle of wisdom and 
learning. 

Should my insufficiency in spiritual and scientific knowledge 
appear too manifest among you, my zeal and labours in the 
vineyard of the Lord shall, I trust, be your pride and boast. 
Tn this hope, and resting on the candour, order, morality, learn- 
ing, piety and religion of those over whom I am well chosen to 
preside, I shall, with some degree of confidence, undertake the 
charge, and claim the wisdom of the wise to enlighten my un- 
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derstanding, and the charity and prayers of all to remove my 
wants, and to lessen my manifold imperfections. 

Whenever I come to you, it will be in the fullness of the 
blessing of the Gospel of God. I beseech you, therefore, Breth- 
ren, for Christ’s sake and the love of the Sprit, that you strive 
together in your prayers to God for me, that I may come unto 
you with joy, and may with you be refreshed. 

‘Be ye wise unto that which is good, and simple concerning 
evil.’ 

The Churches of Christ salute you. Salute one another with 
faith and love. 

TI salute you all with the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding; and in the mystery of the everlasting God made 
known for the obedience of faith. 

‘To God only wise, be glory through Jesus Christ, forever, 
Amen.’ 

Dearly beloved Brethren, whether absent or present, be- 
lieve me to be, with all sentiments of respect and fidelity, 

Your servant in Christ, 


SAMUEL PETERS. 
York Street, Westminster, London, July 17th, 1794.” 


The convention of the diocese of Vermont officially re- 
quested the Archbishop of Canterbury to arrange for the con- 
secration and Colonel Graham personally seconded the request. 
The Archbishop politely, but firmly, declined so to do. He 
pointed out that they had already provided a college of bishops 
for America. He further stated that Dr. Peters, who had not 
resided in Vermont for twenty years, could not produce the 
canonical testimonials from that diocese, nor, he added, “could 
the want of that testimony be supplied in England, where he 
has lived all that time, without the exercise of any ecclesiasti- 
cal function, within the cognizance or jurisdiction of any of 
our Bishops”. 

The convention of 1795 then applied to the American bish- 
ops for the consecration of Dr. Peters. The matter came up 
at the General Convention of that year, and the bishops decided 
that they could not “with propriety consecrate a Bishop for 
the Church in any State, until such Church shall have acceeded 
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to the general ecclesiastical Constitution of the Church in the 
United States”.“* So the matter ended. 

Just about this period Dr. Peters fell on evil days. As a 
result of a controversy with William Pitt the pension he had 
enjoyed from the British crown was withdrawn, and he him- 
self appears to have lost his fortune. In 1805 he returned to 
his native country to pursue his claim to a tract of land, one 
hundred miles square, at the Falls of St. Anthony, but for which 
he had no valid title. Driven by poverty, he sold portions of 
the lands to procure means of support; “fictitious sales” for 
which he could have been prosecuted. His last years were spent 
in New York where he lived on charity. There he died on 
April 19, 1826, in his ninety-first year. He was buried at He 
bron, his tombstone bearing the following inscription written by 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Farmer Jarvis: 

“Here rests until the Resurrection the body of the Rev. 
Samuel Peters, LL. D.; who was born at Hebron, November 
20, 1735, O. S., and died in New York, April 29, 1826, aged 
91. He was ordained in England, Deacon and Priest, in the 
year 1759; and while residing in that country, after the Revolu- 
tion, was elected. though on account of those troublous times, not 
consecrated, Bishop of Vermont. His life was full of adven- 
tures, adversities and trials, which he bore with fortitude, pa- 
tience and serenity. This monument is erected to his memory 
by his grandson, Samuel Jarvis Peters, of New Orleans, 1841.” 


54Journals of the General Convention, 1795. 
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LETTER FROM J. PETERS' OF HALIFAX, NOVA 
SCOTIA, TO THE REV. DR. SAMUEL 
PETERS, OF LONDON. 


Note. The following letter, written by John 
Peters to the Rev. Dr. Samuel Peters, of London, is 
of interest by reason of its reference to the effort to 
obtain Consecration as Bishop of Vermont: and also 
its reference to the death of Bishop Seabury. 


“No. 4. Halifax, 13th August 1796. 
Rev™ & Dear Sir, 

After long waiting, I received your favor of 26th Febru- 
ary, with Mr. Desbrisays’ Bill of £13.10 under Protest—all 
I am to loose by it is trouble— I shall have no more to do 
with Bills from that virtuous Spot, If I can possibly avoid 
it—with this you will receive a Small letter enclosing 2° of 
William Winters Bill on David Thomas, for £10. This, it is 
said, will be paid punctually—If not, I shall loose Money— 
Your letter above mentioned, was 54 days on its way to Bos- 
ton, One Day at Boston, and 98 days from Boston, Via New 
Brunswick, to this pleasant land, in all 153 days from Lon- 
don— Mr. M° Namara Thanks you, and Doubts not but St 
Peter will do Justice to him and Nova Scotia, in the record 
you have applied to him for. 

I find it absolutely necessary that, if you are Consecrated 
Bishop of Vermont at all, it must be done in London, else 
you will be like the rest of the American Bishops, who, ac- 
cording to your Account, are just like Justices of the Peace, 
in particular Counties— Step over a line, that sometimes is 
long, but no thickness, and they are of no more consequence 
that I am, unless they have more money—Your Consecration 
therefore must be had in London. So I said at the first. 

On the 7th instant, by His Majesty’s Packet Boat the Hali- 
fax, I received your favors of 29th and 30th May with the 


1John Peters was Postmaster at Halifax. 
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enclosures— I thank you for the Abstract and Mr. Graham’s’ 
Pamphlet. Mr. Freeling is a Gentleman, and will never re- 
fuse sending you or me, anything that is passing between us. 

I have Wrote to Mrs Ann Peters what you have desired— 
Henry Moore Peters is now here, and is to carry my letter to 
his Mother: What you say concerning the Bill he drew, I 
shall tell himself—He told me when he drew that Bill, that 
he had orders from you long before, to draw on you for that 
Sum. 

I have a letter from Mrs Ann Peters, dated the 11th July, 
received the 9th instant— She says you expected her to re- 
move to Vermont, where, in your letter of August 1795, to 
her, you said you expected to be by Christmas— She says 
that she is not now able to remove from Sydney, her health 
being too far gone—She is so lame in her right Arm, that she 
can scarce hold her pen; occasioned by the Rheumatism, and 
her right eye much effected, by the same complaint in her 
head. What will become of her it is hard to say... . 

There will be no War between England and the American 
States—the Treaty of Mr Jays ratified. I am surprised you 
had not heard of it. 

I have seen Mr George Andrew: he says he hath no ob- 
jections to reconvey &c-— I have been very ill, ever since I 
received your letter and Saint Hakes Papers— All that can 
be done in that business here, shall be done quickly, and then 
the whole of those papers, together with your letter to me of 
30th of May, shall be sent to Munson Jarvis Esq’ at St John, 
who, I trust, will do everything in his power, that is requisite 
to be done in and concerning the Premises— TI shall request 
him to send his Bill of expenses to me, which I will pay. and 
to give me the earliest account concerning the State of those 
Affairs, that he possibly can in order that I may communicate 
the same to you. 

His Majesty’s Ship Active, in which Lord Donhester and 


2Mr. Graham was the Colonel John A. Graham, described as 
“Agent for the Church in Vermont”, who was sent to London by 
the diocese to secure the consecration of Dr. Peters as Bishop of 
Vermont. 
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his Family were taking Passage from Quebec to England, is 
wrecked on the Island of Antiosti; and I am informed that the 
Ship is totally lost, but no lives— I do not know the day on 
which this Catastrophe happened, but it must have been be- 
fore the 24th July; for on that day 16 Legues distant from 
the Island, a Quebec Mail for England, which was on board 
the Active, was delivered to A Mr Adam Murphy, Master of 
the Schooner Camma, to bring to this Office, for the purpose 
of its being Speedily forwarded to England, for which Service 
he and his Vessel were Impressed by the Officers of the Ac- 
tive; and I have to pay him Twenty Guineas for that Service— 
Lord Donhester and family were to be put on shore at Gaspee— 
Whether His Lordship will come here, or go to Newfoundland, 
to take the remainder of his Passage is, I believe, unknown 
here as yet. 

His Majesty’s Sloop of War Shark, arrived here Yester- 
day, in fifteen days from St. John’s, Newfoundland, Express 
to Acquaint Admiral Murray, that there was, Cruising off 
that Coast, three Thirty Six’s, and two Forty’s, of the French 
—for which I suppose the Newfoundland Fleet are too Weak— 
and behold, no Admiral Murray is here; nor Ships Sufficient 
to pursue and engage those Sans Culottes! ! !.—At this Sea- 
son of the Year, this and the Coast of Newfoundland ought 
always to be well guarded, but never will be, I believe, as 
matters now are.— The Southern parts seem to hold out the 
best prospect for valuable prizes, and self, no doubt, prepon- 
derates with our Men of Warsmen, as well as land Citizens.— 
Many servants who are sent on business for their Masters, 
spend their time in doing their own: This their way, is their 
disobedience: nor do they seem to fear Punishement.— I hope 
they will meet it some time or other. 

Why should the Death of Bishop Seabury discourage you 
from seeing your native Country again— Men in All Coun- 
tries of all ages and in all Stations of life, must die—and the 
loss to the World, particular Societies and families, occasioned 
by Death, is always greater or less According to the useful- 
ness of those persons who are taken away by that last enemy— 
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I hope that you, as Bishop of Vermont, will live in health, 
Strength of body and mind, and great usefulness to that peo- 
ple and to your own satisfaction and happiness in this life, 
for many years Yet to come; and be Crowned with eternal 
blessedness in that world which is yet before all those who 
now remain living inhabitants of this; which may the Al- 
mighty God of his infinite mercy, Grant. 

I have just seen H. M. Peters, and told him what you say 
concerning the Bill he drew on you— He says he had your 
Orders, five years ago, to draw for that Money. 

I never before heard that Mrs Ann Peters preferred Spirit 
to flesh, nor even flesh, beyond virtue— If liquid Spirit is by 
any means a favorite of hers, it hath always been a secret 
from me. Here is more than I expected I should be able to 
write at this time, tho’ less than I wished, being perpetually 
hurried for want of more Assistance— I can therefore only 
say, that my family Join with mine their best Wishes for you 
and all your connections, and that my Mrs Peters, (Aged 64 
Years this Day) is now almost out of hopes of ever having 
the pleasure of seeing you on this side of Heaven! — 

I am, Rev™ and Dear Sir, Yours Always 
J. PETERS. 
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‘HE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN TEXAS 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 


By DuBosz Murpuy. 


As soon as the news of Lincoln’s election reached the South 
in November, 1860, the murmur of threatened secession grew 
into an open tumult. But in spite of the impetuous action of 
South Carolina, it was by no means certain that the rest of the 
southern states would follow her out of the Union. President 
Buchanan appointed Friday, January 4, 1861, as a Day of 
Prayer and Fasting for the whole nation, and churches in the 
South as well as in the North observed the day with appro- 
priate services. Bishop Gregg, of Texas, set forth a special 
“Form of Prayer for the Times” together with a letter to his 
clergy “in view of the present alarmed and disturbing state 
of public affairs’. On January 8, 1861, the Bishop published 
“a Pastoral Letter * * * on the dangers and duties of 
the eventful changes through which we were passing’’, and ap- 
pealed for the revival of the “spirit of a primitive fellowship’’.? 

As soon as Texas had formally seceded from the Union, 
Bishop Gregg issued another Pastoral Letter, directing the 
Clergy to substitute the words “Confederate States” for 
“United States” in the prayers for the President and Con- 
gress. But it soon became evident that it would be neces- 
sary to do more than amend the Book of Common Prayer. 
What effect was political separation to have upon ecclesiastical 
organization? The Protestant Episcopal Church had thus far 
weathered the storm of anti-slavery agitation which had split the 
Methodist and Baptist and Presbyterian Churches. But could 
it now stand the strain of secession and war? 

Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, believed that the act of secession 
passed by the Legislature of his State had “removed our Dio- 


_ B. arsaaies The Church in the Confederate States, (New York, 
1912), p. 10. 
. — of the Annual Convention of the Diocese of Texas, 1861, 
p. 21. 
sIbid., 22, 23. 
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cese from within the pale of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States”, and therefore “we must follow our na- 
tionality”.* He and Bishop Elliott, of Georgia, joined in writ- 
ing a letter to all the Southern Bishops, proposing a meeting in 
Montgomery, Alabama, on July 3, 1861, in order that the Dio- 
ceses within the Confederacy might discuss and work out a 
common plan of action. There was no bitterness in this let- 
ter; but “political changes, forced upon us by stern necessity” 
required the southern Church to give serious consideration to 
the actual situation confronting it.° 

Bishop Gregg communicated the contents of this letter to 
the Diocesan Convention which met in Austin on April 11, 
1861, and recommended that the Diocese of Texas send three 
clergymen and three laymen to the meeting in Montgomery. 
These delegates need not be committed to any definite pro- 
gram ; in fact, there were several courses of action which might 
be followed. Southern churchmen were by no means agreed 
on the best course of action, and a number of Bishops and 
clergy disapproved the proposal of Bishop Polk and Bishop 
Elliott. Likewise in the Texas Diocesan Convention there 
was opposition to the suggested step. The matter was re- 
ferred to a special committee of three clergymen and two lay- 
men. The Rev. Benjamin Eaton, of Galveston, presented a 
majority report, signed by all but one member of the commit- 
tee, to the effect that the proposed meeting in Montgomery was 
premature and that there was no need for a division of the 
Church. The Rev. Lindsay P. Rucker, of Brenham, brought 
in a minority report, urging that the Convention proceed to 
the election of the delegates. When the matter came to a vote, 
the Convention was evenly divided; and the Bishop, as pre- 
siding officer, cast his vote in favor of the election of the dele 
gates. Those chosen were the Rev. Benjamin Eaton, of Gal- 
veston, the Rev. Charles Gillette, of Austin, the Rev. L. H. 
Jones, of San Antonio, Mr. Peter W. Gray, of Houston, Mr. S. 


4Bishop Polk’s Pastoral Letter, January 30, 1861, in Cheshire, The 


Church in the Confederate States, 15. 
5Polk and Elliott’s Letter, quoted by Bishop Gregg in his Annual 
Address to the Diocesan Convention, Journal, 1861, p. 29. 
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M. Swenson, of Austin, and Mr. A. M. Lewis. They were in- 
structed to report back to the Convention of the Diocese, for 
ratification or rejection, any action taken by the meeting in 
Montgomery. It is worth noting that Eaton and Gillette had 
signed the majority report of the committee and were there- 
fore known to be out of sympathy with any proposal to divide 
the Church. At the request of the Diocesan Convention, 
Bishop Gregg issued a circular letter, containing extracts from 
the letter of Bishops Polk and Elliott, and assuring the people 
of the Diocese of Texas that “whatever action may be taken, 
will be marked by calmness, moderation, and a spirit of peace 
and love. If it can be made to appear, that some bond of union 
may continue to exist * * * it will be ground of rejoic- 
ing”." 

Meanwhile, hostilities had commenced, and the secession of 
more States had widened the breach between North and South. 
Bishop Meade, of Virginia, and Bishop Atkinson, of North 
Carolina, suggested a postponement of the meeting at Mont- 
gomery, in order that their Dioceses might be represented ; and 
Bishop Gregg notified the Texas delegates that the Conven- 
tion would be deferred. But, as it happened, the other Bishops 
had decided to proceed without delay. The meeting resolved 
itself into a Conference rather than a legislative body. A com- 
mitteee was appointed to draft a Constitution and body of 
Canons for the new Church, to be voted on at a Convention in 
Columbia, South Carolina, on October 16, 1861. Missionary 
aid was pledged to Bishop Gregg of Texas and to Bishop Lay, 
of Arkansas, whose appropriations from the Mission Board of 
the Church in the United States had been withdrawn as soon 


6Journal, 1861, pp. 30-34. Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate 
States, 20-26, describes the differences of opinion in the Southern 
Church. For the Bishop’s “casting vote” on the question of sending 
delegates to the Montgomery conference, see Gillette, A Few Historic 
Records of the Church in the Diocese of Texas during the Rebellion 
(New York, 1865), pp. 9-11. It is interesting to note that the Con- 
vention then passed a resolution “That in future, when a vote ‘By 
orders’ is called for, the Bishop be called upon to vote first”. Journal 
of the Convention of 1861, p. 33. 

TBishop Gregg, To the Clergy and Laity of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Diocese of Texas, Austin, April 15, 1861. 
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as the Confederacy was formed. And a resolution was adopted, 
that “the secession of the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee, from the United States 
and the formation by them of a new government, called the 
Confederate States of America, renders it necessary and ex- 
pedient that the Dioceses within those States should form 
among themselves an independent organization”.* 

The die had been cast. And by October civil and military 
events made it evident that for the time being at least the 
southern Dioceses were part of a new nation. Bishop Gregg at- 
tended the meeting at Columbia, October 16-24, 1861; but no 
other delegate from Texas made the journey. The Conven- 
tion adopted the proposed Constitution ; and within a year seven 
southern Dioceses had ratified this instrument. Bishop El- 
liott, of Georgia, senior Bishop in the Confederacy, then issued 
a call for the First General Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Confederate States of America, to meet in Au- 
gusta, Georgia, on the second Wednesday in November, 1862.° 
The Rev. E. A. Wagner, Rector of Christ Church, Houston, was 
the only deputy from Texas who attended the General Coun- 
cil. The meeting was occupied largely with routine matters. 
It adopted a body of canons and a Book of Common Prayer, 
which closely followed that of the Church in the United States. 
A Pastoral Letter was published, urging loyalty to the gov- 
ernment in the war, and to the Church in her missionary 
work,”° 


8Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, 28, 35, 37. Jour- 
nal of the Annual Convention of the Diocese of Texas, 1862, pp. 13, 
24-25. 

*Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, 54-55. Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Texas were the first seven to ratify; Arkansas ratified in November, 
1862; Florida in December, 1863; Tennessee and Louisiana held no 
Diocesan Convention until after the War. ; 

10Journal of the General Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Confederate States of America, 1862, pp. 13, 64, 118, 182, 188. 
Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, 55, 61-68; Bishop 
Cheshire says that Texas was the only Diocese not represented; but the 
Journal of the General Council, p. 13, shows that the Rev. Mr. Wag- 
her was present, and Wagner reported on the proceedings of the 
General Council to the Diocesan Convention of Texas in 1863; see 
Journal of the Annual Convention of the Diocese of Texas, 1863, p. 16. 
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The Texas Diocesan Convention met in Houston on June 
6, 1862, and adopted the Constitution of the Church in the 
Confederate States. Bishop Gregg expressed the hope that the 
formation of an independent Church in the Confederacy would 
be especially helpful to the development of home missions and 
to the work on behalf of the colored people. The Convention 
expressed the “heartfelt sympathy of the Church in this Dio- 
cese with the cause of our country”, and requested the clergy 
to read to their congregations a full statement of the rea- 
sons which required the Diocese of Texas to acknowledge the 
Confederate Government and to follow that Government in 
forming an independent ecclesiastical organization. ‘This 
Convention simply adopts a principle of Catholic usage 
* * * the existence of a National church in every separate 
nation, while we retain the essential elements of unity with 
the Holy Catholic Church throughout the world’. 

Only two clergymen of the Diocese served as Chaplains in 
the Confederate Army. The Rev. Lucius H. Jones, Rector 
of St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, became Chaplain of the 
Fourth Texas Cavalry (Reily’s Regiment). He was wounded 
while ministering to a dying soldier at Glorietta, in 1862; and 
finally died of malaria in October, 1863. The Rev. H. B. 
Monges, of Seguin, entered the Army towards the close of the 
war. Colonel James Reily, of Houston, commanding officer of 
the Fourth Texas Cavalry, was killed in action on the Bayou 
Teche, Louisiana, April 14, 1863. He had been a faithful 
communicant of Christ Church, Houston, and was the first 
layman from Texas to serve in the General Convention of 1850, 
when the Diocese of Texas was admitted to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States.’* 

It was not long before the effects of war-time conditions 
began to appear in the official records of the Church. The 
Board of Missions of the Episcopal Church withdrew its ap- 
propriations from all the southern Dioceses early in 1861. 


Journal, 1862, pp. 28, 33, 36-39. 
12Journal, 1863, pp. 11, 27; 1864; p. 18. Cheshire, The Church in 
the Confederate States, 90-91. 105. 
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While the Confederate Church did its best to help the weaker 
Dioceses, there was an ever-increasing deficit in the Treasury 
of the Diocese of Texas. Bishop Gregg himself was the prin- 
cipal victim of this situation, and the deficit in payments on 
his salary was not finally wiped out until 1891.% The Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee, Tennessee, which the Diocese 
of Texas assisted in founding in 1857, had to be abandoned; 
and it was not until 1867 that this work could be resumed. 
“The Church suffers in common with our afflicted country,” 
wrote the Rev. W. R. Richardson, of Huntsville (later known as 
‘Dean Richardson’, of San Antonio), in 1862. The Rev. Ben- 
jamin Eaton, Rector of Trinity Church, Galveston, reported 
that “the members of the congregation have been driven from 
their homes by the fortunes of war, and the Church was closed 
on the 25th May last”, (that is, 1862).‘* Throughout the 
State there prevailed “extraordinary excitement * * * a 
state of things peculiarly unfavorable to the spiritual growth 
of the Church”, said Bishop Gregg in 1861. And a year later 
the Bishop called attention to the dangers of the times, “pe- 
culiar and fiery temptations which war brings [and in particu- 
lar] that of the love of money to which thousands have 
yielded * * * in raising to exorbitant rates the prices on 
articles of indispensable use”.** Evidently profiteers are not a 
modern invention! 

Bishop Gregg was heartily in sympathy with the cause of 
the Confederacy and professed no doubts as to its eventual 
triumph. As late as 1864 he spoke of “the extraordinary suc- 
cess of our arms * * * and indications of peace not very 
remote’. Often he mentioned, in his Journal, that he had 
taken part in a service of thanksgiving for a Confederate vic- 
tory. In 1862 he said: “How far they [Northern Church- 
men] have sympathized in this unholy and monstrous war of 
invasion, is not known;” they ought, of course, to have ac- 
knowledged the independence of the Confederacy at once. And 


13Journal, 1861, p. 26; 1862, p. 20; 1863, pp. 11, 18-19; 1891, p. 22. 
14Journal, 1862, pp. 43, 48. 
1sJournal, 1861, p. 24; 1862, p. 24; 1864, p. 12. 
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in 1863 he told the Convention of the Diocese that, while the 
Church must work and pray for the end of this war and of all 
wars, she must also protest against the “injustice and wicked- 
ness” of a war of invasion,** 

Most of the clergy and laity of the Church in Texas fully 
agreed with the Bishop on this point. But the Rev. Charles 
Gillette, Rector of St. David’s Church, Austin, did not see any 
justification for either political or ecclesiastical separation. 
The friction between Mr. Gillette and Bishop Gregg developed 
into a vigorous controversy and led to a voluminous correspond- 
ence, which was finally published in a booklet of 131 pages** 
The immediate cause of the trouble was a prayer which Bishop 
Gregg had written for use in the services of the Church during 
the War. After a petition that God would give grace and 
wisdom to the leaders and protection to the soldiers, the prayer 
concluded : 


“* * * grant that the unnatural war which has 
been forced upon us, may speedily be brought to a 
close, in the deliverance of thy people, in the restora- 
tion of peace, in the strengthening of our Confederate 
Government, that it may continue to flourish and 
prosper 
Mr. Gillette did not much like the prayer, but said that he 
could use it except for “an assertion which I did not believe to 
be true”; that is, the clause “which has been forced upon us”. 
Bishop Gregg therefore gave ain permission to omit these 
words when reading the prayer.”* 
Mr. Gillette did not attend the Diocesan Conventions of 
1862, 1863 or 1864. After the adjournment of the Conven- 
tion of 1863, he received a letter from a group of the clergy, 


1sJournal, 1862, pp. 19, 27; 1863, pp. 8, 9, 13; 1864, p. 12. Bishop 
Gregg, Primary Charge to the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Texas (Austin, 1863), p. 36. 

17Charles Gillette, A Few Historic Records of the Church in the 
Diocese of Texas during the Rebellion, together with a Correspondence 
between the Rt. Rev. Alexander Gregg, D. D., and the Rev. Charles 
Gillette, Rector of St. David's Parish, Austin. New York (Gray and 
Green), 1865. 

18Gillette, A Few Historic Records, etc., 12. 
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requesting him to use the omitted words in the interests of 
harmony. He made no reply. Thereupon, the Convention of 
1864 adopted a resolution, asking the Bishop to withdraw per- 
mission to omit these words. Supported by this vote of the 
Convention and by a resolution of the Standing Committee, 
the Bishop announced in a public letter that he had reluctantly 
decided to withhold the aforesaid permission, “not to force 
the conscience of anyone—God forbid!—but with the fervent 
prayer and earnest hope that it may lead to uniformity in our 
public devotions at least, and to the promotion of the spirit of 
unity and peace’’.*® 

Mr. Gillette replied to this by saying that he could not yield, 
and would continue to leave out the objectionable words. This 
brought on more correspondence. Finally, on August 5, 1864, 
Mr. Gillette waived his rights and invited the Bishop to take 
charge of the services at St. David’s “for the present” in the 
interests of harmony and peace. But letters continued to issue 
from the ready pens of both clergymen, until Bishop Gregg 
informed Mr. Gillette that he did not care to receive any more 
letters “unless * * * written in a proper strain” of def- 
erence and humility.” 

There were other irritating incidents also. Mr. Gillette 
assumed that certain portions of the Bishop’s Annual Address 
of 1862 were aimed at him, and objected to reading to his con- 
gregation the Convention’s official statement of sympathy for 
the Confederate cause. The Bishop yielded on that point. 
But a short time afterwards Bishop Gregg did not hear Mr. 
Gillette say “Amen” to a prayer of thanksgiving for the Con- 
federate victories at Fredericksburg and Galveston, and that led 
to some twenty-five printed pages of correspondence.” At 
last, in August, 1865, Mr. Gillette left Austin for the North 
with the intention of laying the whole controversy before the 
General Convention. With that purpose in mind, he pub 
lished the whole correspondence together with his own story of 


197]did., 19, 83. Journal, 1864, pp. 14-16. 
20Gillette, A Few Historic Records, etc., 113-121. 
21] bid., 17-19, 56-81. 
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the case. But the General Convention of 1865 was in no mood 
for such matters, as we shall see, and its Journal gives no 
indication that Mr. Gillette even introduced his petition. . 

There have been far too many occasions in the history of 
the Christian Church when the “spirit of a primitive fellow- 
ship” was conspicuous by its absence. All the more refresh- 
ing, therefore, is the story of the reconciliation between north- 
ern and southern Churchmen after the Civil War. In this 
story, the Diocese of Texas played a prominent and honorable 
part. 

When it became evident that the Confederate States of 
America had ceased to exist, there was much discussion among 
the Episcopalians of the South as to the desirability of resum- 
ing ecclesiastical relations with their northern brethren. Some 
Southerners did not wish to re-unite; others feared that the 
Northerners would not accept them without humiliating con- 
ditions.** Bishop Gregg was the first to take positive steps 
towards reunion.** In 1861 he had followed a definite prin- 
ciple—that of a separate National Church in each nation; in 
1865 he simply accepted the logic of the same principle. On 
May 29, 1865, he issued a Pastoral Letter “in connection 
with the close of the war and the changes in our civil af- 
fairs”. And a week later he instructed his clergy to pray for 
the President and Congress of the United States, in the public 
Services of the Church. ‘To the Diocesan Convention which 
met on June 15, 1865, he suggested that steps be taken look- 
ing to “a return to our former ecclesiastical relations’. The 
Convention adopted a series of resolutions “in accordance with 
the same principle and practice of the Church, by which it 
was guided before”. The Diocese repealed its ratification of 
the Constitution of the Church in the Confederate States, and 
acknowledged the authority of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. It expressed 
the hope that a special meeting of the General Council of the 

22Bishop Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, 202-238, 
gives an interesting account of the discussion of this point throughout 


the southern Church. 
23[bid., 182. 
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Confederate Church might be held in order to secure joint ac- 
tion on the part of all. But, without waiting for that, the Dio- 
cese of Texas proceeded to elect its full delegation to the Gen- 
eral Convention, which was to meet in Philadelphia in Octo- 
ber, 1865. That no bitterness was cherished toward Mr. Gil- 
lette is evident from the fact that he was chosen one of the 
clerical deputies.** 


Among the Church people of the South there had been real 
anxiety as to the nature of the welcome which they would 
receive from the North. But the deputies from Texas resolved 
to act in faith, trusting to the good will of their brethren; 
and, when the roll was called at the opening session of the 
General Convention, on October 4, 1865, the Rev. Benjamin 
Eaton of Galveston, the Rev. Charles Gillette, of Austin, and 
the Rev. John Owen, of Matagorda, and Messrs. Peter W. 
Gray, of Houston, and W. B. Grimes, answered when “Texas” 
was called upon. The next day, the deputations from Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina took their seats. Meanwhile, in the 
House of Bishops, Bishop Atkinson, of North Carolina, had 
been welcomed most cordially. Both Houses of the Conven- 
tion defeated by large majorities a proposal to include in the 
Service of Thanksgiving for Peace a phrase which was need- 
lessly offensive to the South. And, on the motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Cummins, of Illinois, the House of Deputies passed a 
resolution, 


“That this House offers its profound gratitude to 
God that we have among us our brethren, the Clerical 
and Lay Deputies from the Dioceses of Texas, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, and that we recognize their 
presence in our midst as a token and pledge of the fu- 
ture and entire restoration of the union of the Church 
throughout the length and breadth of the land.”** 


The General Council of the Church in the Confederate 
States met in Augusta, Georgia, in November, 1865. There 


24Journal, 1865, pp. 9-10, 20, 21, 24. 
25Journal of the General Convention of 1865, pp. 22-23, 32, 38-39. 
Cheshire, The Church in the Confederate States, 239-248. 
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was little for it to do but to set its house in order and arrange 
for an orderly termination of its existence. No further doubt 
or anxiety remained; and the final action of the Council was 
largely influenced by “the spirit of charity which prevailed 
in the * * * General Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States at its late session in Phila- 
delphia”.** We may be thankful that this reconciliation was 
completed before the bitter days of the Reconstruction pois- 
oned the springs of mutual trust and killed the desire for har- 
mony and understanding. 

Bishop Gregg was not able to make the journey to Philadel- 
phia in 1865; but when he went North in January, 1866, to 
raise funds for his educational work in Texas, he “received 
at the hands of the Bishop of New York * * * and of 
the clergy and laity, the most cordial welcome, and every 
facility they could extend in the prosecution of my work”. The 
Bishop was convinced that the spirit of fellowship and good 
will manifested at the General Convention and afterwards 
was “but one of the many and remarkable indications * * * 
of a deeply rooted and wide-spread desire * * * fora re- 
turn to that unity”*’ of the whole Christian Church which 
has always been the purpose of its Founder. 


Nore. 


The foregoing account of the Diocese of Texas in the 
Civil War is based primarily upon the Journals of the Annual 
Convention of the Diocese for the years 1861 through 1866, the 
Journals of the General Council of the Church in the Con- 
federate States, 1862 and 1865, and the Journal of the Con- 
vention of 1865. Other primary sources which have been used 
are: 

Bishop Gregg, Circular letter to the Clergy and Laity of the 


26Journal of the General Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the (late) Confederate States of America, 1865, p. 17. 

27Journal of the Annual Convention of the Diocese of Texas, 1866, 
pp. 21, 28. 
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Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, April 15, 1861. 

Bishop Gregg, Primary Charge to the Clergy of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the Dwocese of Texas, 1863. 

Rev. Charles Gillette, A Few Historic Records of the 
Church in the Diocese of Texas during the Rebellion, together 
with a correspondence between the Rt. Rev. Alexander Gregg, 
D. D., and the Rev. Charles Gillette, Rector of St. David’s 
Parish, Austin, 1865. 

Also, Bishop Cheshire’s The Church in the Confederate 
States (New York, Longsman’s, 1912), has been used with 


great profit. 


MESSAGE FROM THE BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


HE PUBLICATION of the HistoricAL MAGAZINE 

is a most interesting and important undertaking. 

Such a journal is urgently needed in the life of our 
Church and should be of great value. 


I wish the Magazine every success and hope that it 
may be read widely by our clergy and people. 


T. MANNING, 
Bishop of New York. 


THE MARYLAND DIOCESAN LIBRARY—A MINE OF 
HISTORICAL MATERIAL. 


By Reng, D. D. 


Bishop Whittingham was a prelate of the old school, now 
well-nigh extinct. He inherited enough of puritanism to give 
him strength of character. He was genuinely pious and deeply 
religious. He was an ecclesiastical statesman and an influen- 
tial factor in the legislative and executive affairs of our Ameri- 
can Church. But, above all, he was an original and inde- 
pendent thinker, a scholar of wide and accurate erudition, and 
an ardent lover of books. 

During the four years (1836-1840) when he was Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History at the General Theological Semi- 
nary, and throughout his long episcopate of forty years in 
Maryland (1840-1879) he was a diligent and untiring student 
of the world’s greatest and best literature. He valued and 
loved books not only for the interesting material and the sound 
learning which they contained, but he prized them as books. 

He became a connoisseur in books. The accumulation of 
books became his hobby, his most absorbing pursuit. He ran- 
sacked the world for rare and valuable volumes suitable for 
the library of a theologian. One of the greatest accomplish- 
ments of his long and laborious lifetime was the noble collec- 
tion of some 17,000 volumes to which he gave a generous ex- 
penditure of his time and thought and means. In his last 
will and testament he bequeathed it to the Diocese of Mary- 
land, “To be held and administered as part of the Episcopal 
Fund, upon the understanding and agreement that, as far as 
possible, it shall be secured forever for the use of the Bishop 
of Maryland and his successors as an Episcopal Library”. 

The value and importance of this rich bequest do not de- 
pend chiefly upon the number of volumes which it contains, 
although (so far as we can learn) it is the largest and most 
valuable diocesan library in the whole Anglican Communion. 
They depend rather upon the wide range and variety of its 
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contents, their age, their rarity, their intrinsic interest, and 
the sound and solid learning which they contain. 

It covers with admirable fulness the whole broad field of 
biblical, ecclesiastical, liturgical, and critical learning. It pro- 
vides ample apparatus for the study of comparative re- 
ligion, theology, and ecclesiastical history from the earliest 
ages to the present day, from Moses to Bishop Gore and Dean 
Inge. It includes all the writings of the Fathers of the Church, 
Greek, Latin, and Oriental, both in the original and in the 
best translations, including such rare and valuable collections 
as Migne’s Patrologie, the Expistolae Orthodoxographorum 
Theologorum Latinorum (Vienna 1645), the Breviarium 
Gothicorum (1775), and the Biographie Universelle (Paris 
1811, 52 vols.). The whole history of the Jewish and the 
Christian Church is covered exhaustively up to date. 

There are scores of splendid volumes, famous for their 
beauty and rarity, brilliantly illuminated Vulgates of 1478 
and 1480, the Breeches Bible and the Vimegar Bible, the Liege 
Missal and Bodoni Sallust, the grand Adam Lactantius (Ven- 
ice 1471), the Index Expurgatorius of 1608, of which only 
two copies exist, and the Malleus Mallificarum. The most 
famous of the early printers, both European and American, 
are well represented. Froben, Plantin, Aldus, Caxton, the 
Elzevirs, and the Americans Parks, Reading, Green, and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Nearly all the editions of the English Bible, 
with the English, Irish, Scotch, and American Prayer Books, 
are included, with a vast collection of 10,000 hymns, ancient 
and modern. This great Collection would in itself constitute 
a notable library. But there was more to follow. 

The Rev. Dr. Dalrymple was a contemporary and an in- 
timate associate of Bishop Whittingham. He was a profound 
and accomplished scholar and an ardent bibliophile. He was 
the Provost of the University of Maryland and his life was 
largely devoted to scholastic pursuits. He was unmarried and 
was possessed of considerable means, which he expended freely 
in the purchase of rare and beautiful books. His valuable 
library of 9,000 volumes became the property of the Diocese 
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at his death. It contains a wealth of Classical Literature in 
the Latin, Greek, and French languages. The great litera- 
tures of Greek and Rome are all here, many of them in rare 
and sumptuous editions, amongst them the Valpy edition of 
the Latin authors. Here are the Bollandist edition of the Acta 
Sanctorum in 55 great volumes, Tillemont’s Histoire Eccle- 
siastique in 36 folio volumes (Paris 1693), the Encyclopedia 
Methodique in 187 volumes (Paris 1787), with sumptuous sets 
of Froissart’s and Holinshed’s Chronicles. The Collection is 
also very rich in the magazine literature, secular and eccle- 
siastical, of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

As the years have lengthened, these great Collections have 
been supplemented by smaller donations and by purchase. The 
Maryland Diocesan Library, in which they have been fused, 
now numbers 34,000 volumes. The Whittingham and some 
of the most rare and valuable books in the Dalrymple Collec- 
tion are held as a reference library and do not go into circu- 
lation, but they can be freely consulted by visitors, scholars, 
and authors. The remainder of the library, including some 
15,000 volumes in all branches of literature, is freely at the 
service of the public. Its contents are loaned freely to anyone 
who wishes to use them. It is richly stored with biography, 
history (including the Christian Church in all ages and lands), 
and with general literature up to date. 

It has been asserted upon highly competent authority that 
the History of our American Church cannot be fully and ade- 
quately written without recourse to the Maryland Diocesan 
Library. This assertion seems to be well founded. It is the 
especial purpose of this article to set forth some of the grounds 
for this conviction and to make them better known. 

One of the most cherished purposes of those by whom the 
Library has been brought into existence and built up has been 
the accumulation and preservation of the materials for the 
making of American History. Circumstances have combined 
to make this laudable endeavor a success. The result is an 
unparalleled assemblage of historical materials, which is of 
inestimable value to the student of ecclesiastical history. Many 
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of them are unique and priceless. Others are so rare as to be 
of notable importance. There is a rich store of autographs, 
letters, documents, manuscripts, record books, pamphlets, and 
early and rare printed books and magazines, which are of the 
utmost value as source materials for the early history of the 
American Colonies, especially Maryland and Virginia, and of 
the United States. They shed much light, sometimes a new 
light, upon the struggles and controversies in Church and State 
through which the American people have passed. Naturally, 
the source materials for the compilation of a full and true his- 
tory of the American Episcopal Church preponderate in such 
a library. Some of them are listed and briefly described here- 
with: 


Source Materials for the History of the American Episcopal 
Church. 


The Allen Manuscript—The Rev. Dr. Ethan Allen was a 
descendant of the Revolutionary patriot of that name. The 
greater part of his life (1819-1879) was spent in Baltimore 
County, chiefly in the rectorship of St. Thomas’ and St. John’s 
Churches. He was the Historiographer of the Diocese of Mary- 
land. Throughout his long life Dr. Allen was a tireless col- 
lector of documents and letters and an indefatigable explorer 
of civil and ecclesiastical records in search of materials for 
his History of the Church in Maryland, covering the years 
from 1632 to 1873. He collected a great store of these, which 
became the property of the Diocesan Library. They fill four 
volumes, which are packed with a varied assortment of mis- 
cellaneous information, which he had gathered from various 
sources and in great detail. They are written in a “fine 
Ttalian hand”, which is often difficult to read. For these rea- 
sons they have been consulted by very few investigators. They 
would need to be carefully edited before being put into print. 
One volume has been photostated, and the others will soon be 
given a like treatment, which will make them much more 
easily readable and accessible to investigators without danger 
to the original manuscripts. 
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Historical Notices of St. Anne’s Parish, Annapolis, by 
Ethan Allen, D. D. St. Anne’s Church has had a long and 
honorable history, beginning in 1649 and, being located at the 
State Capital, has always been an influential parish. Dr. Al- 
len’s history of it is replete with information as to its early 
years, its personnel, its influence upon Church and State in 
Maryland, and the long line of clergy who have presided over 
it. As a State Church in the midst of a bitterly puritan popu- 
lation, it had peculiar problems to solve and serious difficulties 


to overcome. 
The Garrison Church, Sketches of the History of St. 


Thomas’ Parish, Garrison Forest, Baltimore County, Mary- 


land, 1742-1852, by Ethan Allen, D. D., edited by the Rev. 
Hobart Smith. This is a full, adequate, and altogether de- 
lightful history of a typical Colonial parish, profusely illus- 
trated and well documented, a living picture of such a church 
and its people. 

Maryland Toleration, Sketches of the Early History of 
Maryland, by the Rev. Ethan Allen, to the year 1650. This 
has long been one of the vexed problems in American Religious 
History. It has never been handled more open-mindedly, ju- 
diciously, and authoritatively than in this treatise. It is safe 
to say that no adequate understanding of it can be gained 
without an acquaintance with this valuable treatise. It is not 
controversial but informative. The author undertook not to 
prove an hypothesis, but to make known (as nearly possible) 
all the facts. 

The Allen Collection of Letters and Documents. This vast 
and voluminous Collection was the crowning achievement of 
Dr. Allen’s busy life. It fills thirty-six large quarto volumes, 
each of them from two to four inches in thickness. These 
bulky volumes are filled with autograph letters written and 
signed by all the Bishops of our American Episcopal Church 
throughout its whole history, in which naturally the letters of 
the Bishops of Maryland predominate. There are 109 letters 
from Bishop White, 86 from Bishop Claggett, 40 from Bishop 
Hobart, 140 from Bishop Kemp, 2 from Bishop Seabury, 3 
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from Bishop Madison, 31 from Bishop Chase, 32 from Bishop 
Moore, 68 from Bishop McIlvaine, 15 From Bishop Onderdonk, 
9 from Bishop Brownell, 17 from Bishop Kemper, 13 from 
Bishop Stone, and so on down the list to the present day. 
The Correspondence of the Bishops of Maryland is of course 
far more voluminous than that of the others. There are 440 
letters written to Bishop Claggett, and those addressed to Bishop 
Whittingham fill two large volumes. These letters cover a 
wide range of topics. ‘They shed light upon many of the prob- 
lems, movements, and controversies of their day and genera- 
tion. They offer unusual opportunities for biographical and 
historical research. There are also many letters from Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Clergy, and eminent Laymen in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and in the United States. There is, for 
instance, the full correspondence between Bishop Kemp and 
Francis Scott Key relating to his proposed ordination, and 
their later controversy in regard to lay baptism. There are 
letters from General Washington, Archbishop Carroll, Com- 
modore Decatur, President John Adams, Colonel Tench Tilgh- 
man, Hugh Davey Evans, Rossiter Johnson, and Dr. Pusey. 
There is the correspondence leading up to the consecration of 
Bishop Claggett, the first Bishop ever consecrated in America, 
with the Letters of Orders authorizing his consecration, and 
the mitre which he was accustomed to wear. This remark- 
able Collection should be better known and more widely used. 
It is hoped that it may soon be made available to all who wish 
to consult it. 

The Callister Letters. ‘They were written by Henry Cal- 
lister from the Eastern Shore of Maryland, during the years 
1741 to 1766, to his friends and relatives in England and 
America. They are a rich mine of information as to life and 
conduct in the American Colonies. He was a man of keen 
and cultivated intelligence, a close observer of men and af- 
fairs, with a wide and intimate knowledge of conditions at 
home and abroad. He was well acquainted with the Colonial 
Governors of Maryland, Thomas Bladen, Samuel Ogle, and 
Benjamin Tasker. He was an intimate friend of Governor 
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Horatio Sharpe, and of Robert Morris, the Financier of the 
American Revolution. These letters contain source material 
relating to the Acadian Refugees in Maryland, the social, 
educational, and religious life of the colonists, and the inter- 
esting and important events and developments occurring in the 
Colonies. 

His most intimate friend and crony was the Rev. Thomas 
Bacon, like himself a native of the Isle of Man, a gentleman 
and a scholar, who played a very influential and important 
part in the social and religious life of the Colony. They car- 
ried on a voluminous correspondence, which is included in 
this Collection. Both parties expressed themselves with the 
utmost frankness. Dr. Bacon was the author of several val- 
uable books, which are now very rare, but are preserved in 
the Library. His great folio volume was entitled “The Laws 
of Maryland”. It was an epoch-making book and was one of 
the finest pieces of printing ever done in America. It must 
be remembered that in colonial times the laws related quite 
as much to the Church as to the State. He organized the first 
charity-school in the Colonies and was also a pioneer in preach- 
ing to the colored people and instructing their masters and 
mistresses how to bring them up in the knowledge and fear of 
the Lord. These sermons and all his writings are preserved 
in the Library. 

The Callister Letters fill 850 quarto pages. They have been 
photostated and are now at the service of authors and investi- 
gators. 

The Duke Diary, Observations on the State of Religion in 
Maryland, and Hymns. William Duke was ordained by Bishop 
Seabury in 1785 and was actively engaged in various forms 
of religious and educational work in Maryland for 58 years. 
Few men of his generation were so well qualified to tell us 
what life was in those days. He kept an elaborate Diary, in 
which he recorded not only his own doings, but also those of 
his friends and neighbors in minute detail, with many shrewd 
and amusing comments. It is an intimate revelation of the 
daily life and experience of a Maryland pastorate covering half 
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a century (1774-1825). His Thoughts on Repentance, Clew to 
Religious Truth, Observations on the Present State of Religion 
in Maryland (1795), and his Hymns and Poems catch the spirit 
of those revolutionary days and reveal the character of Chris- 
tianity which was prevalent. They are now very rare, but they 
are all in the Library, mostly in their original format. The 
Diary fills two large quarto volumes of manuscript. It has not 
yet been photostated and has been seen by very few. 

The Church in Virginia. The Library contains abundant 
materials from which the religious history of Virginia can be 
written. There are the Journals of the Diocesan Convention, 
the Acts of Assembly, and the standard histories. There are 
others which are rare, for instance, Burke’s History of Vir- 
ginia from the first settlement to the present day, Howe’s His- 
torical Collections, Hawks’ Rise and Progress of The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in Virginia, Bishop Meade’s Old 
Churches, Ministers, and Families of Virginia, and the Col- 
lections of the Virginia Historical Soctety. In addition to 
these the Library has a rare and fine copy of Smith’s His- 
tory from the First Discovery and Settlement (1747), and 
Beverly’s History and Present State of Virginia (1722). 
Beverly married the daughter of William Byrd, of Westover. 
of whose Manuscripts the Library contains a fine set. In 
addition to these there are detailed histories and monographs 
of many of the old Virginia parishes. 

The Church in the Confederate States. The Library has a 
large amount of biographical and historical material, in manu- 
script and in print, in regard to the Church in the Confed- 
erate States, culminating in Bishop Cheshire’s definitive His- 
tory of the Church in the Confederate States. It is also the 
fortunate professor of several rare volumes of considerable in- 
terest. There is a Prayer Book of the Confederate Church 
(1863), and another of the same date, published in England, 
in which Bishop Whittingham wrote the following inscription: 
“Thrown overboard from a rebel vessel, picked up at sea, and 
given to me by Captain Ridgeley, March, 1865.” Another 
copy was formerly the possession of Bishop Cheshire. A vol- 
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ume of keen and permanent interest contains in their own 
handwriting the forms of prayer and devotion of nearly all 
our Bishops, both north and south, for use in their various 
dioceses during the War between the States. In addition to 
these there is a large Collection of the letters, papers, and 
sermons of Bishop Atkinson, the great ecclesiastical statesman 
to whose wise and skillful efforts at conciliation it is chiefly 
due that our American Church has preserved that peace and 
unity which is agreeable to our Lord, and was not split wide 
asunder, as most other religious bodies were. It is hoped that 
out of this source material some competent author and scholar 
will create an adequate and enduring biography of Bishop At- 
kinson. 

The Origins of Methodism. There is abundant informa- 
tion in the Library regarding the early days of Methodism in 
England and in the Colonies. A full and informative his- 
tory of the Methodist Movement could be written from the 
books and manuscripts which it contains. There are the Jour- 
nal of Asbury 1771-1815, and that of John Wesley 1739-1790 
in four volumes, with all the published writings of the brothers 
John and Charles. Of especial interest are the rare copies of 
The Sunday Services of Methodists with Other Occasional 
Services (London 179%), and The Sunday Services of the 
Methodists in North America (London 1784). ‘The latter con- 
tains an autographic introduction in the handwriting and with 
the signature of John Wesley, Bristol, September 9, 1784, 
which contains this notable declaration: ‘I believe there is 
no Liturgy in the World, either in ancient or modern language, 
which breathes more of a solid, scriptural, rational piety than 
the Common Prayer Book of the Church of England. And, 
though the main of it was compiled considerably more than 
two hundred years ago, yet is the language of it not only pure, 
but strong and elegant in the highest degree.” 
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REVIEWS. 


Artuur C. A. HALL, BisHop oF VERMONT. By George Lynde Rich- 
ardson, D. D., Dean of the Cathedral of All Saints, Albany, New 
York, with an introduction by Rt. Rev. Philip Mercer Rhinelander, 
D. D., and with illustrations. Boston and New York. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1932. 


For many years Bishop Hall of Vermont was one of the out- 
standing leaders of life and thought in the American Church. He 
was greatly gifted in many ways—a careful and lifelong student; 
a brilliant expositor who made notable contributions to devotional 
New Testament literature; a penetrating preacher. Perhaps his 
greatest gift was that of a spiritual director. He was at his best 
in conducting Retreats and in personal dealing with penitent and 
troubled souls. Born of privileged parents in England, he passed 
to Oxford, where at Christ Church he came under the influence of 
Liddon. There were great men in the Oxford of that day—wWilber- 
force was Bishop; Benjamin Jowett was at Balliol; Lewis Caroll, 
famous for his Alice in Wonderland, was living in the college and 
Canon Bright was teaching ecclesiastical history. These men, to- 
gether with Richard M. Benson, founder of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist, were the formative influences in the life of the 
future bishop. He never lost the Oxford impress. The net result 
was a determination to become a Cowley Father and in 1873 he 
came to the United States and after a brief ministry at Bridgeport, 
was sent to Boston to assist Father Grafton at the Church of the 
Advent. From thence he had an interesting experience as a mis- 
sionary in the far North. When the S. 8S. J. E. purchased the old 
Church of the Advent in Boston Father Hall returned to Boston and 
commenced a memorable ministry in that city and laid the founda- 
tions of what proved to be an intimate friendship with Philips 
Brooks; likewise with Dr. Huntington, rector of Grace Church, New 
York. Brooks described him as “radically English”, and added, 
“when he came to explain his ideas upon the Holy Communion, he 
talked in a language which I really could not understand’’. But be- 
tween the two men there were deep spiritual affinities which far 
transcended theological differences. Recalled to England whither 
he went in company with his colleague, Charles H. Brent, Father Hall 
remained there until his election as Bishop of Vermont. All these 
outstanding facts have been woven together with unerring skill by 
Dean Richardson in this biography. It is admirably proportioned; 
marked by discriminating judgment, keen sympathy and expressed 
in perfect English. The controversial episodes are handled impar- 
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tially, especially Father Hall’s action in relation to the election and 

confirmation of Philips Brooks as Bishop of Massachusetts. Hall 

we: did not vote for Brooks, though he “‘believed him to be sound in 

By the faith and loyal, in all essentials, to the Church’. Nevertheless, 
having been chosen by the diocese, the Cowley monk signed the 
testimonial, and as a member of the Standing Committee voted to 
confirm the election. This, together with his advocacy of the crea- 
tion of an independent Society of St. John the Evangelist for Ame- 
rica, resulted in his removal as Provincial Superior in the United 
States. This book will stand in the front rank of the lengthening 
list of Episcopal biographies. It is an excellent piece of work; a 
well-rounded picture of a man who was at once a scholar, a teacher 
and truly a modern saint. 

: E. Crowes CHor.ey. 


wi “HistoRY or Sarnts’ Parish InN FrepericK County, MAryYLanp. 


1742-1932. By Ernest Helfenstein, Registrar of the Parish. Marken 
& Bielfeld, Incorporated, Frederick, Maryland. 1932. 


In the year 1742 certain churchmen in the Parish of Prince 
i George, in the county of that name, petitioned the Assembly for 
a division of the Parish. The ground of the petition was that it ‘‘is 
so vastly large, being about ninety miles in length and populous, 
8 and the Parish at so great a distance from your petitioners that it 
is not in their power to attend the church or receive the benefit 
therefrom they would’. The petition was granted and All Saints’ 
was created by an act of the Assembly in 1742. It is now the mother 
a Parish of Western Maryland. With painstaking care the author of 
: this little volume has traced out the history of the Parish from its 
beginnings to the present day, including biographical sketches of the 
successive rectors. He has done well to reprint the Oath of Abju- 
ration found in the Parish records and which wardens and vestry- 
| men were required to sign. The last clause runs as follows: 
a ; ‘“‘We, the subscribers, do Declare that we do Believe that 
there is not an Transsubstantiation in the sacrament of the 
Lords supper or in the Eliments of Bread and Wine at or after 
the Consecration thereof by any person whatsoever.” 
fe The author relieves the dry facts of history with some human 
rw touches, notably in the sketch of the Rev. Thomas Bacon, rector of 
Be the Parish in 1758. Mr. Bacon was an accomplished musician and 
in making his pastoral calls carried his flute in his saddle-bags and 
was by no means averse to dancing and a game of cards. This book 
lacks but one thing—an index. 
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